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Week Ending Friday, March 16, 1984 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. March 9, 1984 





Q. Mr. President, you’ve been wanting to 
talk to us for a long time. Come on over. 

Q. What a surprise! 

The President. Yes, I’ve restrained myself, 
though, haven’t IP 

Q. Mr. President, what do you think 
about the Meese hearings? 

The President. Wait a minute. Helen 
[Helen Thomas, United Press International], 
what—— 

Q. What about the Meese situation? 

The President. Same thing—the Meese 
situation. Well, I don’t know of a nominee 
that is any more qualified than he is, and I 
am quite sure that the Senate is going to 
ratify him, as they should. 

Q. Are you concerned at all about these 
loansP—and then the people who gave him 
the loans getting government appoint- 
ments? 

The President. No, I am not. I have com- 
plete confidence in his standards, and I 
don’t think there was anything more than 
what he has answered fully on all of those 
questions—anything more to say about it. 

Q. Did you appoint any of those people 
because they had helped Meese out? 

The President. No. As matter of fact, I 
didn’t even know about such things. I don’t 
inquire into the private affairs of the people 
around me. 

Q. Are you going to church this Sunday, 
sir? The Democrats say you talk about reli- 
gion, but you don’t go to church. 

The President. Yes, I’ve noticed that, that 
they’ve been talking about that. I haven’t 
bothered to check on their attendance, but 
I think they must be well aware of why I 
have not been attending. And frankly, I 
miss it very much. But I represent too 
much of a threat to too many other people 
for me to be able to go to church. 


Q. Aren’t you amazed at how Gary Hart 
has just come up and blasted Mondale out 
of it? 

The President. No. No, I just-—— 

Q. Why aren’t youP 

The President. Well, I don’t pay too much 
attention to that. That’s the Democrats’ 
problem. 

Q. But you must have thought about 
what the race in November could be like if 
it’s you against Hart. Tell us what you think 
about it. 

The President. No, I just—what does it 
matter who’s running on the other side? 
I’m going to campaign on what I believe 
and on what I think we should still be doing 
and what we have been doing. 

Q. He says that you’re the old ideas and 
he’s the new ideas. 

The President. | haven’t heard anything 
yet that you could say was a specific idea 
that he’s had to say. But then, I haven’t 
followed him that closely. 

Q. Well, what do you think of what he’s 
saying? 

The President. Well, can anyone here tell 
me specifically what he’s going to do? 

Listen, all of these questions, and not one 
of—— 

Q. Yes—— 

The President.—not one of you have 
asked me one question about what I think is 
the biggest news of the day for the whole 
United States, and that is 400,000 more 
people went to work in February. The un- 
employment rate is down to 7.7. That’s only 
three-tenths of a percentage point above 
where it was when I took office. 4,900,000 
people have gone to work in the last 14 
months in this country, and there were 
700,000 actually more on the payroll in 
February than there were the month 
before. 

Q. How much are you going to cut your 
defense budget? 

The President. See, you change the sub- 
ject, and I’m right in the midst of the big- 
gest news of the day. [Laughter] We’re 
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having some productive meetings with the 
Senate, and we will come forth with a pro- 
gram with regard to the deficits. 

Q. Are you willing to cut defense, 
though? 

Q. You will have to cut defense—{inaudi- 
ble}. 

The President. We had already cut it $16 
billion before we presented the first figures. 

Q. Well, how about some more? 

The President. We're looking at every- 
thing. 

@. Why did you try to make an end run 
on the Senate for that $21 million for Nica- 
raguaP 

The President. We weren't trying to 
make an end run. When we realized that 
we could not bridge the gap until they’re 
going to take action—which we hope they 
will take—on the Kissinger commission’s 
report, that there was going to be a finan- 
cial gap in there for both of those funds, we 
then thought in terms of going directly 
there with the proposal of a separate bill 
and were advised that this, too, would take 
too long. So, we thought we would do what 
so many of them do: ask them to put it onto 
a program that was already going through 
the legislature. 

Q. How do you feel about the Republi- 
cans turning that down, sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. How do you feel about the Republi- 
cans on that committee? They voted it 
down. 

The President. Well, there were three, 
three votes against it. But I think some of 
that had to do with the particular bill we 
wanted to amend. 

Q. What are you going to do now? 

Q. Do you think you’re going to end up 
having to use your emergency authority— 
[inaudible|—aid to El Salvador at this 
point? 

The President. Well, | certainly hope not. 
They’re going to take it up next week, and 
I think that reason will prevail. I don’t see 
how anyone could think it was responsible 
after all this time to actually envision the 
armed forces of Salvador running out of am- 
munition and materiel that is needed to 
defend the country against the guerrillas. 
And that’s the situation as it will stand. 
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Q. [Inaudible|—Meese has got many 
memos that come across his desk—{inaudi- 
ble}? 

The President. Knowing how many come 
across my desk and I figure should go some- 
place else—yes. Anyone that’s been in- 
volved in a career there— 

But let me point out, again, those memos 
were dredged up from the Albosta commit- 
tee record after they had been completely 
investigated by the FBI, and the FBI had 
said there was no evidence of wrong-doing 
at all. Now, this is all rehashed, old material. 
There’s nothing new in this at all. 

Q. [Inaudible|—at the moment says the 
Justice Department clouded the ethics—{in- 
audible|—and could move toward a special 
prosecutor. Are you going to appeal that 
ruling? 

The President. 1 think that the FBI did a 
very thorough examination; including, I 
made myself available to them. 

Q. There’s a rumor that Charles Wick is 
going to leave the Government soon. 

The President. What? 

Q. There’s a rumor that Charles Wick is 
going to leave the Government soon. Is that 
trueP 

The President. You classified it exactly, 
it’s a rumor. No, it’s not true. 

Q. It is going to be Hart, or is it going be 
Mondale? 

The President. That’s up to those other 
people to decide. 

Q. Which would be easier in a television 
debate? 

The President. Let them decide. I’m not 
going to help them make their decision. 

Q. Are you willing to debate, though, 
either one? 

The President. What? 

Mr. Speakes.' That’s enough. 

Q. Will you debate either one? 

The President. In principle, I've always 
supported the idea of debating, yes. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you. That’ll do. 

Q. But Hart comes across like Jack Ken- 
nedy! 

Mrs. Reagan. He’d come across like 
Ronald Reagan. [Laughter] 

The President. There! 


1 Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President. 
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Q. Saved by your wife! 


Note: Because o 
item was printe 
issue. 

The question-and-answer session began at 
2:52 p.m. at the South Portico of the White 
House as the President and Mrs. Reagan were 
— for a weekend stay at Camp David, 


production errors, this 
incorrectly in last week’s 


Economic Recovery Program 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 10, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

During the last 2 years the United States 
has risen from the depths of recession to 
one of the strongest recoveries in decades; 
from dark days of despair to a bright new 
dawn of promise and hope for all Ameri- 
cans. 

I remember saying back when things 
looked the worst that too much pessimism 
could be deadly. Well, some people criti- 
cized me for trying to sugar-coat bad news. 
I merely wanted us to remember that 
there’s a psychological factor in recession, 
and too much hammering at it makes reces- 
sion worse. 

What pulled us through that ordeal, I’m 
convinced, was our determination to stick 
to our program, believe in ourselves, and 
trust in our values of faith, freedom, and 
hard work—values that have never failed us 
when we’ve lived up to them. 

And now we're seeing the payoff. 1983 
was a banner year for America, notwith- 
standing voices of pessimism which always 
found the single dark cloud in every blue 
sky. Those voices come from many different 
areas of our society. Recently, the Wall 
Street Journal reported on a survey of one 
of them—the television networks’ nightly 
news coverage of the economy during the 
last half of 1983. During that entire period 
there were 4 to 15 economic statistic stories 
a month telling us whether inflation, unem- 
ployment, interest rates, retail sales, or 
housing starts were up or down for a given 


month. The survey found nearly 95 percent 
of these reports were positive. However, of 
the 104 lengthy economic news stories in 
which the networks gave us their interpre- 
tation of what was happening, 86 percent 
were primarily negative. The survey found 
the economic news in the second half of 
1983 was good. But the coverage on net- 
work television was still in recession. 

Now please don’t get me wrong, every 
administration must be held accountable. 
None of us can be excluded from the fury 
of a free press whenever that’s right and 
proper. But true balance implies consistent- 
ly showing all faces of America, including 
hope, optimism, and progress. 

Our economy is stronger than practically 
anyone predicted. The index of leading eco- 
nomic indicators has been up 16 of the last 
17 months. Industrial production has risen 
14 straight months. Housing starts climbed 
60 percent in 1983 to the highest level in 4 
years. Retail sales surged. Auto sales regis- 
tered their best year since 1979. And we 
had the steepest drop in the unemployment 
rate in more than 30 years. Yesterday we 
learned that unemployment for all workers 
in February dropped to 7.7 percent. More 
Americans are now at work than ever 
before in this nation’s history. 

Here’s one example that sums up the dif- 
ference between yesterday’s policies of de- 
pending on government and our approach 
that begins with trusting people. Last year 
we were asked to raise taxes and appropri- 
ate money for a $3% billion program to put 
300,000 people in make-work jobs over a 
year. We said no, because incentives pro- 
duce economic recovery, and strong, steady 
growth puts more people back to work than 
any government program. And it has. 

Recovery has put as many people back to 
work each month as their program would in 
a year. We’ve added an average of 300,000 
jobs every single month for the past 15 
months, and almost 400,000 last month 
alone. That’s 4.9 million additional workers 
working and paying taxes. Our economic 
recovery has become economic expansion. 
And the potential for new jobs and econom- 
ic growth in the future is beyond our imagi- 
nation. 

The revolution in science and high tech- 
nology is only beginning. Each time our 
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knowledge expands, each time we push 
back frontiers of medicine, agriculture, and 
space, we will be creating entire new indus- 
tries, modernizing older ones, and raising 
our standard of living. 

The issue before America in 1984 is clear: 
Which direction will we go now—forward 
with optimism, faith, and confidence, con- 
tinuing to build an opportunity society for 
all our people; or backward in pessimism 
and fear, surrendering to politicians who 
would dismantle our program because their 
agenda is to make government grow big 
and fat at your expense? 

To serve that agenda, they need to dwell 
on bad news. So when good news comes, 
they’re either dumbstruck or they pretend 
they didn’t hear. Well, with your support, 
we'll keep our economy moving forward, 
and we'll keep America’s rendezvous with 
an optimistic future. 

Till next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


Congress Heights Elementary School 





Remarks During a Visit With Students at 
the School. March 12, 1984 





The President. Thank you very much. 
This is like theater in the round. [Laughter] 
If I sit down any way, somebody’s going to 
be behind me here. 

Well, the last time we met we didn’t 
really meet. Mr. Dalton and I were at the 
White House and you were all here, and we 
were beamed in here on television. And it 
was at that point that he learned for the 
first time that the White House wanted to 
adopt Congress School. And we're very 
happy that we did. 

I know that some of our people have 
been here and have been in your classes. 
There have been field trips and all. And I 
have to tell you, they’re learning as much 
from those meetings as you are, and maybe 
more at times. But they’re all enjoying it. 
And we all are very interested in education 
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and the importance of this school and what 
it’s going to mean in all of your lives. 

And it may seem strange to you, but 
years and years from now when you're as 
old as I am—if anyone could ever be that 
old—you’re going to be surprised at how 
much you remember about these days right 
here in this school and how much they’re 
going to mean to you. 

But now I understand—you know, if 
you're going to be partners—and incidental- 
ly, this whole idea of partnership is spread- 
ing all over the whole country, all the way 
across. I’m almost afraid to tell you who are 
partners of the schools in San Diego, be- 
cause then you'll probably wish that you 
had them instead of us. [Laughter] But the 
football team there and a baseball team 
there have adopted schools in San Diego. 
But this is going on. 

Now, there has to be some kind of per- 
sonal relationship when you’re doing this. 
So, I’m going to—I want to have a student 
from here be a pen pal, and we’ll exchange 
letters. And I understand that the young 
man who’s going to do this is Rudolph 
Hines. Where is Rudolph Hines? He doesn’t 
know this yet. 

There. Rudolph, come on up here. 
[Laughter] Hi. My name’s Reagan. Rudolph, 
the idea is that you and I will kind of ex- 
change letters with each other. You write 
and I'll answer you, or I'll write and you'll 
answer me. And we'll kind of keep in con- 
tact that way. And maybe you can tell me 
some of the things that are going on here, 
and maybe sometimes in my letters, I'll 
complain about what’s going on at the 
White House. [Laughter] 

Rudolph. Thank you. 

The President. There. Now, I understand 
that we’ve got a little time in which I can 
answer questions, and so I’m going to ask 
you, Rudolph, you'll have to keep watching 
them to see who raises their hand. And just 
for one, at least, would you pick the first 
one that I’m supposed to answer? 

So, who has a question? I know there 
must have been times when you've said, 
“Boy, if I could ask him something I’d sure 
ask him this or that.” So go ahead. Who has 
a question? That’s you. 

Q. What do you do at the White House? 
[Laughter] 
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The President. Well, there are a lot of 
people that have been asking that question. 
[Laughter] Let me just give you an idea of 
what’s taken place so far today, and maybe 
that will explain it. 

This morning, into the White House for 
what we call a staff meeting—that’s catch up 
with anything that’s new or that we need to 
discuss for today. And then I went into the 
Cabinet Room and we had a number of 
Congressmen in there—leaders and chair- 
men of committees and so forth in the Con- 
gress. And I discussed with them plans for 
trying to reduce the Federal deficit. And 
we had a good meeting. 

Then I went back to the Oval Office and 
two gentlemen! came in who are not part 
of government but who have just come 
back from a trip to the Middle East. And 
they’ve been in several countries over 
there. They’ve been in Turkey and Saudi 
Arabia and Morocco and, well, a number of 
other—Egypt and Oman and those coun- 
tries. And they wanted to tell me that they 
had met there with the heads of govern- 
ment in those states, and they reported to 
me on the things that they had discussed 
and that these heads of state had discussed 
with them as to things that we can do to be 
closer with them. 

Then they left the office and in came two 
Foreign Ministers—the Foreign Minister of 
a country in Central America, Costa Rica, 
and the Foreign Minister of Honduras. Now 
these are both countries down there where 
we're trying to be helpful and where there 
is war going on and people are being killed. 
And we're hoping that we can find an 
answer that will end all that and allow them 
to live better and live the way we do and 
live in peace with each other. 

And at about that time, somebody came 
into the office and just stood there staring 
at me until I knew that they were telling 
me that time was up, and I said goodby to 
the Foreign Ministers because I had to get 
in the car and come over here to Congress 
School. 


1At his daily press briefing, which was 
held later in the day, Larry Speakes, Princi- 
pal Deputy Press Secretary to the President, 
identified the gentlemen as David Rockefel- 
ler and Archibald Roosevelt. 


So, that’s just an idea of what part of the 
day is. And pretty soon somebody’s going to 
look at me or tap me on the shoulder and 
tell me I have to go back over to the Oval 
Office because I have another meeting over 
there. 

Now I’m on my own, aren’t I? Young 
lady. Yes? 

Q. Mr. President, would you return to 
politics or go back to the movies when you 
leave the White House? 

The President. [Laughing] No, I think 
that probably it’s the time for me to retire 
from thinking about the movies. I have a 
hunch—we have a ranch which I miss very 
much. And I have a hunch that when this 
job is over that maybe I'll just go to the 
ranch and ride my horses and do the things 
that have to be done around the ranch. 
There’s always a lot to be done. As a matter 
of fact, last summer I had a couple of weeks 
there, and we built some 400 feet of fence 
out of telephone poles, and there were just 
three of us working at it. So I'd find things 
to do. But, no, I don’t know what—I liked 
pictures, and I liked working in them, but I 
think that’s all finished now. 

You, yes. 

Q. How did you get to become President? 

The President. Oh! [Laughing] I think 
there are always some people that tell you 
whether you should try to do that or not, 
and this happened—I had been Governor of 
California for 8 years, and on the basis of 
that, there were people that thought that I 
should seek this particular job. And so I did, 
and was elected by the people to be Presi- 
dent. And I have to tell you it’s a hard job, 
but it’s also a very challenging and fulfilling 
thing to have an opportunity to do some- 
thing that you think might help the people 
of our country. 

Now I think I better turn to the other 
side here, hadn’t IP All right. 

Q. Will the White House adopt our school 
again next year? 

The President. Oh, I didn’t know this was 
a yearly thing. We’ve adopted the school, 
and as long as I’m in the White House, 
you're our school. 

Yes? 

Q. Mr. President, how do you feel about 
Congress Heights as a whole since the adop- 
tion? 
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The President. Well, from everything that 
I’ve heard from all of our people who have 
been able to come here—and, incidentally, 
I know I’ve met some of you before, and 
not just on television, because there were 
some of you who visited the White House, 
and I saw you outside on the South Lawn 
there and got to say hello to a number of 
you—but from all that I’ve heard, every- 
body on our side is very happy that you’re 
our adopted school. 

Q. What do you like most about being the 
President? 

The President. Visiting Congress School. 
[Laughter] 

There are—may I just add to that, also, as 
you know—there are other things, too. I 
think it’s being in a position where you can 
be of help to people, and I like people. 

Yes? 

Q. How has your business been going? 
[Laughter] 

The President. Well, I can tell you busi- 
ness has been steady. [Laughter] I men- 
tioned going to the ranch last summer and 
everything. And my wife, Nancy, told me 
after that vacation, she said that she’s decid- 
ed that Presidents don’t get vacations, they 
just get a change of scenery. 

Yes? 

Q. What are your feelings about support- 
ing a woman as a Presidential candidate in 
1988? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, I have to tell you 
this, that I am firmly convinced—I don’t 
know that I can say about a particular year 
or not, who'd be supported—I am con- 
vinced that one day before too long there’s 
going to be a woman holding this job. And 
among the heads of state that I have been 
able to meet, both when I was Governor 
and since I’ve been President, people like 
Golda Meir, when she was the head of gov- 
ernment of Israel, Margaret Thatcher, who 
is the present Prime Minister of England, 
Indira Gandhi of India—I have found them 
to be really tremendous people, wonderful 
people and strong leaders. And I see no 
reason why the United States should not be 
able to do the same thing. 

The little girl in red—yes? 

Q. [Inaudible] [Laughter] 

The President. Well—{laughing|—shall 
we try the one in green? Then I'll come 
back to you. 
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Q. How did you get to the White House? 

The President. Does she mean to live in 
it? 

Q. How did you get to be President at 
the White House? 


The President. Well, I’ve asked myself the 
same question several times. But I think 
that it all came from when I was asked, and 
agreed, to become the Governor or seek 
the Governorship of California. And on the 
basis of the 8 years there as Governor, that 
led to this. 


I have to tell you, though, I never had 
any idea in my life, prior to that time, that I 
would ever be doing anything like this. So 
don’t be surprised, or don’t be disturbed if 
all of you haven’t made up your minds yet 
what you want to do with your future, with 
your life. I didn’t really settle down to what 
I was going to do until I'd actually finished 
my total education. 

Now, I said we’d turn to you. 


Q. Why did you decide to adopt Congress 
Heights out of all the other schools? 

The President. Well, we had looked at a 
number, and then between us, we all decid- 
ed that this was the school we’d like to do. 
So we had a meeting on education over at 
the White House, and it was covered by 
television, and the television was being 
played also to your school here, as you 
know. And there, on television, we made 
the announcement that it was going to be 
your school. And Mr. Dalton, who was 
standing there beside me, didn’t know that 
I was going to say that. 

So I think we just did it—that we be- 
lieved that here was a school that we would 
like to have this relationship with, and get 
to know you and let you get to know us. 


Mr. Dalton. Mr. President, I know that 
you have another appointment. I want to 
interrupt to say that the Congress Heights 
School appreciates being a partner with the 
White House, and your endeavors have 
been rewarding to the students. And before 
you go, we would like to make a small pres- 
entation to you from one of your schools. 

Tammi Gardner will make a small pres- 
entation. 


The President. Well, all right. Thank you 
very much. 
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Tammi. Mr. President, I would like to 
present this scroll to you from the family, 
from members of the Congress Heights 
family. 

The President. Well, Tammi, thank you 
very much. You are partners. You've all 
signed this for us. Well, believe me, we’re 
very proud to have this. Let me—well, of 
course you’ve seen it because you all signed 
it. [Laughter] Well, this is wonderful. And, 
Tammi, thank you, and thank all of you. 

Now I know I didn’t get to all the hands. 
But I think, as partners, there’ll be other 
occasions when we can get together, and 
we'll answer the questions we missed today 
or, maybe, at that time, you'll have figured 
out some different ones you want to ask. 

But again, this has been a great pleasure 
and—well, the principal says that I can’t, 
that my time is up. He says that I can’t take 
any more. It’s the same way with the press 
there in the press conferences. There are 
always more hands than we have time for. 

So again, just remember what you were 
going to ask, and I know I'll be back again. 
Thank you all very much. And, Rudolph, 
thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:57 a.m. at 
the elementary school in the District of Co- 
lumbia. During the question-and-answer 
session, Annie Staton, a teacher, repeated 
the students’ questions for the benefit of the 
other participants and observers. William 
Dalton is the principal of the school. 

The White House “adopted” the school on 
October 13, 1983, as part of the National 
Partnerships in Education program. 


Department of Labor 





Nomination of Frank C. Casillas To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Employment and 
Training). March 12, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frank C. Casillas to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor (Employment 
and Training). He would succeed Albert 
Angrisani. 


Since 1982 Mr. Casillas has been serving 
as vice president of business development 
and technology for the Bunker Ramo Corp. 
Previously he was vice president for corpo- 
rate development and technology with the 
Bunker Ramo Corp. in 1968-1982; manager 
of product planning and market research 
for General Electric-Computer Division in 
1958-1968; systems analyst for the Rand 
Corp. in 1957-1959; and staff engineer for 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana in 1953-1957. 

Mr. Casillas served as a member of the 
President’s Advisory Council on Minority 
Business Enterprise and as chairman of the 
board of directors of NEDA (National Eco- 
nomic Development Association). 

He graduated from Purdue University 
(B.S., 1948). He is married, has six children, 
and resides in Downers Grove, Ill. He was 
born April 19, 1926. 


Copyright Royalty Tribunal 





Nomination of Mario F. Aguero To Be a 
Commissioner. March 12, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mario F. Aguero to be a 
Commissioner of the Copyright Royalty Tri- 
bunal for the unexpired term of 7 years 
from September 27, 1977. He would suc- 
ceed Mary Lou Burg. 

Mr. Aguero was owner-president of 
Havana East Restaurant in New York in 
1972-1982. Previously he was producer and 
sponsor of various events in the entertain- 
ment field (1961-1976); vice president and 
owner of Morimar, Inc., in 1964-1967; vice 
president and owner of Enterprises Latinos 
Corp. in 1960-1963; and president and 
owner of Caribe Artists Corp. in 1950-1961. 

He is founder and president of the orga- 
nization ARTE (Artists Radio Television 
Espectaculos) and is a New York member of 
the First Hispanic Council. 

He is married, has one child, and resides 
in New York, N.Y. He was born May l, 
1924, in Camaguey, Cuba. 
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Department of State 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Andrew E. Gibson in His 
Capacity as Special Envoy on International 
Labor Organization Matters. 

March 12, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to accord the personal rank of Ambas- 
sador to Andrew E. Gibson, of New Jersey, 
in his capacity as Special Envoy on Interna- 
tional Labor Organization Matters. 

Mr. Gibson served in the United States 
Navy in 1951-1953 as lieutenant. In 1953- 
1971 he was assistant to the treasurer and 
advanced to senior vice president at Grace 
Line, Inc., in New York, N.Y. He was Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce in Washington, 
D.C., in 1969-1972. In 1973-1974 he was 
president of Interstate Oil Transport in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and chairman of General 
Dynamics Shipyard in Quincy, Mass., in 
1974-1975. He was president of Maher Ter- 
minals in Jersey City, NJ., in 1975-1977 
and consultant at Harbridge House in 
Boston, Mass., in 1978-1979. He was presi- 
dent of Delta Steamship Lines in New Or- 
leans, La., in 1979-1982. Since 1983 he has 
been chairman of American Automar, Inc., 
in Washington, D.C. Since 1984 he has 
been Special Envoy on International Labor 
Organization Matters, Department of State. 

Mr. Gibson graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1951) and New York Universi- 
ty (M.B.S., 1959). He was born February 19, 
1922, in New York, N.Y. 


Republican Women Officials 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon for 


the Elected Officials. March 12, 1984 





Well, good afternoon, and welcome to the 
White House. And it’s good to see so many 
old friends and westerners to boot, and 
have the opportunity to make new ones— 
friends that is—not westerners. [Laughter] 

And, of course, I have been introduced 
by one of my two favorite women. And 
she’s explained to you why there’s only one 
of them here. You've all heard that politics 
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make strange bedfellows. Well, I found out 
that kind of works in reverse also—{laugh- 
ter}—so, she’s in Houston, and I’m in Wash- 
ington.! 

Well, I want to thank all of you for what 
you're doing to advance the ideals and the 
goals that unite us. We’ve journeyed far, I 
think, in these 3 years. But it never would 
have happened without the drive and the 
energy and determination of officeholders 
in State capitals and communities all across 
America. America’s future looks bright, and 
you’ve made the difference. 

Our economic recovery is bringing new 
hope and opportunity to our people. Infla- 
tion has plummeted by two-thirds to about 
4 percent. The prime rate is almost half 
what it was when we took office. Three 
words describe our recovery program: Jobs, 
jobs, and jobs. 

And last month alone, 700,000 more 
Americans were found on the payrolls. And 
we’ve had the steepest drop in the unem- 
ployment rate in over three decades. And I 
meant the 700,000 in just that 1 month— 
from the previous month. The overall un- 
employment rate is down to 7.7 percent, 
and among adult women, the rate has 
dropped from 9.1 to 6.9. Since the begin- 
ning of the dramatic upturn 15 months ago, 
nearly 5 million—4.9 million—people have 
gone back to work in the United States. 
And more people are working than ever 
before in our history. But we can’t rest until 
every American who wants a job has found 
one. 

All the leading economic indicators sug- 
gest that our economic growth will contin- 
ue. The failed policies of higher taxes, 
bigger government, soaring inflation, and 
runaway spending haven’t disappeared. In 
fact, they’re lurking not far away, as anyone 
who had time to watch the debate last 
night would know. Right now those failed 
policies are on the stump—just a few hun- 
dred miles south of here. 

The Federal Government and the budget 
must be brought under better control. Defi- 


1 The President was introduced by his 
daughter Maureen. Mrs. Reagan was at- 
tending a luncheon hosted by the Houston 
Magic Circle Women’s Republican Club in 
Texas. 
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cits remain a problem, but the biggest prob- 
lem is the size of the government’s claim on 
our economy. I’m dead serious about nego- 
tiating a downpayment on the deficit. But 
common sense, not partisan politics, should 
govern the deliberations so that we can pro- 
tect the interests of the American people. 

The starting point is to cut out the waste 
in spending—and, believe me, we’ve dis- 
covered there’s still a lot of waste in spend- 
ing. Personal tax rates have been reduced. 
We passed an historic tax reform indexing 
so that government will no longer be able 
to use inflation to profit at your expense. 
But those in government who have a stake 
in bigger government don’t want you to 
have indexing. The billions in tax and 
spending increases that these spenders are 
pushing would not reduce the deficit; they 
just reduce the recovery. 

We want to go forward, not backward. 
And America will go forward if we simplify 
the tax system and reduce tax rates further. 
Republicans want to build an opportunity 
society. We can all be proud that we’re put- 
ting America’s future back in the hands of 
the people and proud that we’re working to 
strengthen our social institutions, the bed- 
rock of our society and our freedom. 

But important challenges remain. We can 
start by letting our children have the right 
to call on a little help from God at the start 
of the school day, if they so choose. When 
80 percent of the people want voluntary 
prayer back in our schools, I think it takes a 
lot of gall to tell them they can’t have it. 
Well, if enough of you make your voices 
heard, we can restore the right of voluntary 
prayer in the classroom. 

Education is another idea—or another 
area where we’re the ones with the courage 
to call for basic reform. Excellence in edu- 
cation means getting back to fundamentals, 
working from the bottom up, providing 
local leadership, and thinking smarter. And 
I think our support for basic reform is start- 
ing to pay off. When our administration 
took office, only a handful of States had task 
forces on education. Today, they all do. And 
reforms are being adopted in academic 
standards, discipline, curriculum, and basic 
values. For example, 44 States are increas- 
ing graduation requirements; 42 are study- 
ing improvements in teacher certification; 
and 33 are considering or have enacted leg- 


islation for master teacher type programs. 
So, it’s up to us to make sure the momen- 
tum continues. 

In connection with this whole thing on 
education, I just had a chore this morning 
that was most pleasant. You know, this part- 
nership thing that is sweeping the Nation of 
various business firms or organizations or 
groups and labor unions—and even some of 
our professional athletic teams have formed 
partnerships with local schools, and they 
help and are going to field trips and going 
there to lecture, whatever they can do to 
help. Well, the White House adopted a 
school here in town—Congress Heights 
School—and I was out there this morning 
and was taking questions from the students 
there and meeting them. 

The most humbling experience was in the 
kindergarten—{laughter|—the kindergarten 
computer class. [Laughter] I don’t know the 
first thing about those things, but those 5- 
year-olds did. There they all sat in front of 
their computers. Finally, the one I was sit- 
ting beside said, “Well go ahead and push 
the button.” I was scared to death. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But a third important challenge is to re- 
store the proper balance to our criminal 
justice system. We came to Washington de- 
termined to crack down on habitual crimi- 
nals, organized crime, and the drugpushers. 
And in 1982 crime went down 4.3 percent, 
and that’s the biggest decline in 10 years. 
But too many law-abiding citizens are still 
being harmed or killed while dangerous 
criminals get off scot-free. 

The long overdue reform that we need 
must begin with passage of our comprehen- 
sive crime control act, the most important 
anticrime legislation that’s been introduced 
in more than a decade. It was approved by 
the Senate last month. You can imagine 
why—who has the majority there. But now 
the bill is being bottled up in committee by 
Democrats in the House. And I’m very dis- 
appointed in their attitude. When it comes 
to putting criminals behind bars, when it 
comes to keeping the American people safe, 
there should be no Republicans or Demo- 
crats—just Americans. Now, if they contin- 
ue to refuse, then you and I not only have 
the right; we have the obligation to hold 
their feet to the fire. 
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And just as we’re strengthening the basic 
values which made America great, there’s a 
new sense of purpose and direction to 
America’s foreign policy. Thirty-seven years 
ago today, President Truman addressed the 
American people before a joint session of 
the Congress. In the closing of that speech, 
which later would be known as the Truman 
Doctrine, he said, “The free peoples of the 
world look to us for support in maintaining 
their freedoms. If we falter in our leader- 
ship, we may endanger the peace of the 
world—and we shall surely endanger the 
welfare of this nation.” 

Well, back in the late seventies, some had 
lost sight of Mr. Truman’s wisdom. We had 
an uncomfortable feeling that we’d iost re- 
spect overseas, and we no longer trusted 
our leaders to defend peace and freedom. 
Today the world knows once more that 
America can be counted on to defend free- 
dom, peace, and human dignity. And, be- 
lieve me, that makes the world safer for all 
of us. 

Now let me say a few words about El 
Salvador, a new democracy that is strug- 
gling to protect itself from extremists of the 
right and the left. El Salvador will be hold- 
ing elections at the end of this month. But 
if they’re to succeed, they must take place 
in a climate of security. We know that 
Cuban-supported guerrillas plan to disrupt 
these elections, just as they tried and failed 
to do that 2 years ago when they held their 
first elections. But the Salvadorans are out 
of U.S. military aid assistance funds, because 
my original request was not fully funded by 
the Congress. El Salvador—their army, 
trying to protect them against these guerril- 
las, will soon be out of ammunition, sup- 
plies, and funds for U.S. training support. As 
a matter of fact, shipments of medical sup- 
plies have already had to be stopped. With- 
out these supplies and training support, El 
Salvador cannot hold secure elections or 
defend their country. 

Therefore, I’ve asked the Congress to ap- 
prove an emergency, short-term military as- 
sistance package to tide the situation over 
until the Congress acts on the reeommenda- 
tions of the Bipartisan Commission on Cen- 
tral America. This package is urgently 
needed, and I urge its rapid approval by 


the Congress. Democracy in El Salvador de- 
pends on it. 

And to those who maybe question wheth- 
er they really are achieving anything in de- 
mocracy: 2 years ago, observers from our 
Congress went down to observe those elec- 
tions. Eighty-three percent of the people 
turned out. We haven’t turned out 83 per- 
cent of the people for an election in years 
and years. And they actually saw—some of 
these Congressmen—and talked with a 
woman who was standing in the lines for 
hours waiting to vote, waiting her turn, had 
been shot, wounded by the guerrillas, and 
refused to leave the lines for medical atten- 
tion until she had been allowed to vote. 
This is what we’re trying to defend down 
there and protect, and I think they deserve 
our help after 400 years. 

Two months ago that Bipartisan Commis- 
sion submitted its report. They called on 
our government to substantially increase 
economic and military assistance to Central 
America. Between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of that assistance will be economic 
and social, not military. And although the 
region is vital to our national interest and 
the situation increasingly urgent, the Con- 
gress has not acted. 

As a nation, we can’t afford to let this 
issue drag on while people die in Central 
America. We can’t afford to let political par- 
tisanship jeopardize our security interests or 
undercut the opportunity for El] Salvador to 
build its democracy. The Bipartisan Com- 
mission gave us a formula which should be 
acceptable to all. So, let’s use it and get on 
with it. 

When historians write about these years, 
they'll find that very skilled and talented 
women played a key role in putting Amer- 
ica back on her feet. And here in Washing- 
ton we’re calling on the talents of women 
and the leadership of women in a big way. 
For the first time in history, three women 
are on the Cabinet at the same time—U.N. 
Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick, Secretary of 
Health and Human Services Margaret 
Heckler, Secretary of Transportation Eliza- 
beth Dole. Ambassador Faith Whittlesey has 
brought her talent and skill to the White 
House staff. And all told, more than 1,400 
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women hold policymaking posts in our ad- 
ministration. And a number of them are 
here in the room today with you. We 
couldn’t get all 1,400 in—{/aughter|—but 
several others that are in here—and I won’t 
try to name all of them. But I can just tell 
you, believe me, they are serving, and we 
are dependent on them. And I say that with 
one—my own “girl Friday” is sitting over 
there—Kathy Osborne—and she keeps me 
on track. [Laughter] 


Well, one of my proudest days was when 
Sandra Day O’Connor became the first 
woman Justice in the history of the Su- 
preme Court. That’s the tradition of the 
Grand Old Party. 


Even before women—maybe you don’t 
know this—had a right to vote, our party 
became the first party to elect a woman to 
the United States Congress. And today the 
only women in the Senate are Nancy Kasse- 
baum and Paula Hawkins—Republicans. 
And, of course, we have nine outstanding 
Republican Congresswomen, including Bar- 
bara Vucanovich, who is here with us today. 
Now, don’t you think it’s about time that 
we give them some more company? [Ap- 
plause] 


But just as important, thousands of able 
Republican women like you are serving in 
public offices all across America. We want 
to see the numbers grow. We want to see 
them grow here in Washington for sure— 
and here in Washington and in every 
American community. Someday, and I hope 
it’s sooner rather than later, a woman’s 
going to have my job. Our job is to make 
sure she’s a Republican. 

We have good reason to approach this 
election year in high spirits. We can be con- 
fident that the American people share our 
values. But we cannot afford to rest; there’s 
too much that remains to be done. So, with 
your help, with your frontier spirit, we'll 
get the job done. And we'll make 1984 a 
great year for the Republican Party. 

Now, I thank you all for being here, and 
God bless you all. And now the words 


you’ve been waiting to hear—let’s have des- 
sert. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 12:47 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Legal Services Corporation 





Nomination of 11 Members of the Board of 
Directors. March 12, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the Legal Services Corporation: 


For the remainder of the term expiring July 
13, 1986: 


Lorain Miller would succeed Milton M. Masson. 
Mrs. Miller is a widow with eight children who 
has been active as a community worker, neigh- 
borhood volunteer, and worker with the local 
YMCA. She was born December 15, 1934, in 
Hazard, Ky., and now resides in Detroit, Mich. 

Hortencia Benavides would succeed Ronald 
Frankum. Miss Benavides is currently em- 
ployed by the El Paso Catholic Pentecostal Re- 
newal Office. She was born October 10, 1931, 
in El Paso, Tex., where she currently resides. 


For the remainder of the term expiring July 
13, 1984, and for the subsequent term 
expiring July 13, 1987: 

Thomas F. Smegal, Jr., would succeed David E. 
Satterfield III. Mr. Smegal is a partner in the 
San Francisco law firm of Townsend & Town- 
send. He was born June 19, 1935, in Eveleth, 
Minn., and currently resides in Piedmont, Calif. 

Basile Joseph Uddo would succeed Howard H. 
Dana, Jr. Mr. Uddo is a professor of law at 
Loyola University, School of Law, in New Or- 
leans, La. He was born April 22, 1949, in New 
Orleans, La., where he currently resides. 


The President also announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
who were previously nominated: Robert A. 
Valois, Leaanne Bernstein, Claude Gal- 
breath Swafford, Michael B. Wallace, Wil- 
liam Clark Durant III, Paul B. Eaglin, and 
Pepe J. Mendez to be members of the 
Board of Directors of the Legal Services 
Corporation. 
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Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board 





Appointment of Nackey Scripps Loeb as a 
Member. March 12, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Nackey Scripps Loeb to be a 
member of the Architectural and Transpor- 
tation Barriers Compliance Board for a 
term expiring December 3, 1986. She will 
succeed William Reid Ralls. 

Mrs. Loeb is publisher of the Union 
Leader in Manchester, N.H. She has two 
children and resides in Goffstown, N.H. 
Mrs. Loeb was born February 24, 1924, in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Harry S. Truman Scholarship 
Foundation 





Nomination of Two Members of the Board 
of Trustees. March 12, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Trustees of 
the Harry S. Truman Scholarship Founda- 
tion for terms expiring December 10, 1989. 


Anita M. Miller is a consultant to Inside Edge in 
Sacramento, Calif. She served as chairperson of 
the California Commission on the Status of 
Women and was a member of the board of 
directors of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women Educational Foundation. She 
graduated from California State University 
(A.B.) and Stanford University (M.A.). She is 
married, has two children, and resides in Sacra- 
mento, Calif. She was born May 19, 1928, in 
Versailles, Ky. This is a reappointment. 

Elmer B. Staats is president of the Harry S. 
Truman Scholarship Foundation. He served as 
Comptroller General of the United States in 
1966-1981. He serves as a member of the 
board of directors of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, the National Acad- 
emy of Public Administration, and of the board 
of directors of Radio Free Europe/ Radio Liber- 
ty. He graduated from McPherson College 
(B.A., 1935), the University of Kansas (M.A., 
1936), and the University of Minnesota (Ph. D., 
1939). He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Washington, D.C. He was born June 
6, 1914, in Richfield, Kans. He would succeed 
John W. Snyder. 
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Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Interview With Southeast Regional Editors. 
March 12, 1984 





Presidential Campaign 


Q. Do you want to venture a guess on 
who’s going to come out on top tomorrow— 
Democratic field? 

The President. No. I'll let them have that 
all to themselves and decide. 

Q. Want to tell us who you would prefer 
to face in November? 

The President. No, no—I'll offer no help 
in who they might want to select. 

Q. Would you tell us if you’ve been at all 
surprised by Gary Hart’s surge in the pri- 
maries so far? 

The President. Well, maybe might not 
have picked that, and yet I think I can un- 
derstand—a kind of a new face. But I still 
think that it’s too early to really be naming 
any frontrunners or anything in that race. 
Having gone through a series of primaries, 
there’s a long way to go. 

Q. Mr. President, a lot of us pundits have 
been predicting that this race would turn 
into a generational conflict. I recall you in 
the past talking about how—finally how 
America needs to return to the stature and 
to the values of its past. Will you be adjust- 
ing that strategy if you are facing an oppo- 
nent who talks about, compares himself— 
backing the future, as opposed to the poli- 
cies of the past? 

The President. No, I have always felt and 
based any campaigning or anything that I 
do on what we do, not what the other 
fellow says he’s going to do—what we do 
and what we plan to do. And that’s the way 
I would campaign. I don’t see any need for 
any generational struggle in here, but if 
there is, maybe we can settle it with an arm 
wrestle. [Laughter] 

Q. Is it true what Gary Hart says, that 
you and Walter Mondale represent the poli- 
cies of the past? 

The President. No. As a matter of fact—it 
might be in the past in that, to the extent 
that some of the things were principles that 
this country was based on—but I think that 
what we’ve done has been a departure, cer- 
tainly from the past 40-odd years of Demo- 
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cratic domination in the country in which 
they have held both Houses of the Con- 
gress. 


Federal Budget Deficits 


Q. Mr. President, can you give us some 
idea about what you would do in the next 
term to control the deficits? Are we talk- 
ing—would you—are you considering possi- 
bly another increase, or an increase in taxes 
by changing the system, say, or would you 
make any further cuts in entitlement pro- 
grams? 

The President. We are looking at—and 
have been—and this is nothing new—— 

Q. Right. 

The President. ——what we think are so- 
called loopholes that offer not quite fair 
benefits to some and not to all. We have 
also discussed and I’ve asked the Treasury 
Department to look into something that 
can’t happen in this coming year, it’s going 
to take more study than this, and that is a 
simplification of our tax structure. We need 
to look at ways to get the billions and bil- 
lions of dollars that are not being paid in 
taxes—owed by people legitimately and not 
by way of loopholes; in this instance, just 
outright violations of the tax code. To that 
extent, yes, we’re going to do that. But for 
the future, we have to bring down the per- 
centage of the gross national product that 
government is taking in this country. 

See, I have a degree in economics myself. 
Now, that doesn’t make me an authority, 
because I don’t think economists are au- 
thorities; it’s an inexact science. But I do 
remember that when I was getting my 
degree, it was more or less a standard ac- 
ceptance in economics that the business 
cycle, so called, and the lean periods previ- 
ous to that are—what we now call reces- 
sions and depressions—when they did 
occur, that usually it was when the govern- 
ment had gone beyond a certain point in 
the percentage of gross national product 
that it was taking. And that was just more 
or less accepted as standard. 

Well, I think it is very true today. And I 
think that after we get what we’ve called a 
downpayment, which is about all we can 
get in this year, with the limited time that 
Congress is going to be here, then I think, 
in a bipartisan way, we’re going to have to 
continue to look at government, as to how, 


structurally, we can reduce the share that 
government is taking. 

Q. Can you give us an idea, though—I 
mean, could you give us some specifics 
about what you might doP I mean, 
what—— 

The President. Well, let me give them to 
this extent. Some of them you could look at, 
and they could be contained in the Grace 
commission—or committee reports. Here 
was a look at government by almost 2,000 
top business leaders in the private sector— 
not only from institutions and so forth but 
from the business and financial world—that 
looked at government as they would look at 
a business if they were thinking of merging 
or taking it over—as to things that are 
wrong or that could be changed. And we 
are really seriously looking at these recom- 
mendations, 2,478—or -28?P—but, anyway, 
it’s almost 2,500 recommendations that they 
have made. And many of them would re- 
quire legislative action, because they would 
result in changes in procedure in the proc- 
esses of government. 

Q. In the negotiations that have been 
going on in the last few weeks on this 
downpayment that you referred to, what 
concessions have you expressed willingness 
to makeP And what concessions might you 
be willing to make for your part in these 
negotiations? 

The President. Well, frankly, I’ve lost a 
little faith in the bipartisan approach to this, 
because the other side seemed more inter- 
ested, I think, in politics than they did in 
meeting us in any way on trying to achieve 
this downpayment. So, I am and have been 
meeting with the leadership of our own in 
the House and in the Senate on that very 
thing, and will be willing, once we all come 
to agreement and have settled on a plan— 
and I can’t go beyond that, because we 
haven’t—but I will be willing then to go 
forward with our own proposal and hope 
that we can, with the support of the people, 
that we can get bipartisan support for it. 

Q. So, you’re saying you haven’t even put 
forth a proposal yet? 

The President. That what? 

Q. You have not, even yet, put forth a 
proposal in these negotiations? I don’t quite 
understand. 
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The President. Well, this is in our own 
discussions within, I might say, the family, 
meaning the Republican leadership, both 
the House and Senate and myself. We are 
discussing—and there are a number of 
viewpoints on figures having to do with 
spending reductions—and I think we're 
pretty much agreed on that tax revenues 
would be—if there are any—would be ob- 
tained from corrections in the tax program 
and not in any change in the rates. 


Support From Blacks 


Q. Mr. President, not too long ago your 
finance chairman in Mississippi, William 
Munger, was reflecting back on the Repub- 
lican’s defeat in the gubernatorial race in 
that State last year, and he said that in 
order for Republicans to do well in Missis- 
sippi, they had to attract black votes, but if 
they did the things necessary to attract 
black votes, they’d be going against Repub- 
lican philosophy. Do you agree with that? 

The President. No, I don’t. No, I think 
everything that we’ve done in our econom- 
ic approach is of benefit to everyone. I 
know that there are charges being made—I 
listened to the debate—that somehow our 
attempts at economies and all have penal- 
ized people who were dependent on gov- 
ernment aid. That is a falsehood. The 
simple fact of the matter is we’re spending 
more on help for the people and for the 
needy than has ever been spent before in 
history. Our budget cuts have been reduc- 
tions in the increase planned in spending. 
We haven’t come to some place where 
we're spending less than had been spent. 


Q. But, sir, blacks in Alabama say that 
they’re not going to vote for you. They say 
they’re going to vote for the Democrat, 
whoever he is. How are you going to 
counter what they perceive to be an admin- 
istration that doesn’t have their interest at 
heart? 


The President. Well, you said the key 
word, that they “perceive” to be. And I’m 
just going to hope that in the campaign we 
can reveal to them that they have not been 
given the truth, that they are the victims of 
a lot of demagoguery that has portrayed us 
as guilty of things we haven’t done. 
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Presidential Campaign 

Q. Do you think that all the campaigning 
among eight contenders for the Democratic 
nomination has changed public perception 
of you along those lines or along other lines 
on—— 

The President. Well, even before a cam- 
paign started, this has been pretty much 
the theme of the other side. I have been 
held up as eating my young, that we have 
been hostile to the poor and our tax pro- 
gram benefits the rich. How can a program 
that cuts taxes evenly, percentagewise, 
across the board—thus leaving the same 
rate of progression in our progressive tax 
system— how can that be beneficial to the 
rich and detrimental to the others? 

How can it be unfair to the people of 
lower income or the poor to reduce infla- 
tion from double digits—12% percent when 
we came here—down to a third of that or 
less, less than a third of that. When the 
people with the least—let’s take someone 
with $10,000 of income between—through 
2 years, 1979 and 1980—before we got 
here. By the end of 1980 that $10,000 
would only buy $8,000 worth. He was get- 
ting $5,000 a year. He got a $1,000 cut in 
his ability to buy each year. 

That was probably the worst tax on the 
elderly with fixed incomes, the worst tax on 
the poor who have to spend most of their 
earnings on subsistence, on the necessities. 
The person with luxury income who spends 
a minor portion of it on necessities and the 
rest on luxuries, they weren’t really penal- 
ized as much by inflation. 

So, I think everything we’ve done has 
been beneficial to everyone at every level. 


Entitlement Programs 


Q. You mention the elderly. If I could ask 
about that. The large elderly population of 
Florida—and they—many voters seem to be 
convinced that you, more than the Demo- 
crats, have been trying to restrain the 
growth or cut back entitlement programs 
such as social security and medicare. First 
of all, is that a correct perception? And is it 
possible in a second term that you would be 
advocating further cutbacks? 

The President. | have said repeatedly that 
programs like that—there are things that 
need to be done, but we must never pull 
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the rug out from those people presently re- 
ceiving their payments from the program 
and dependent on it. You can’t suddenly 
undermine them or break your contract 
with them. Reforms, if there are such to be 
made, must be made, looking toward the 
future, on people not yet dependent and 
who would have plenty of time and warn- 
ing with regard to such changes. 

Again, this was—if you will remember, 
that was the issue of the 1982 campaign. 
And nothing had been done. We were 
guilty of trying to tell the Congress and our 
opponents that social security was facing fi- 
nancial disaster and it could hit it as early as 
July 1983. They denied that. I remember 
hearing the Speaker of the House, himself, 
deny that that was true. And then after the 
election was over, we all got together in a 
bipartisan group and without any animus, 
came up with a plan to save social security 
because it would be broke by July of 1983. 
And we came up with that program. It 
wasn’t a permanent answer to some of the 
problems, but it did buy us a great many 
years down the road before we would again 
be in the fiscal spot of that kind. 

Now, as to what we’ve done in social se- 
curity since we’ve been here, the average 
married couple on social security has had a 
$180-a-month increase. So I, again, don’t 
think that we were doublecrossing anyone. 


Unemployment 


Q. Mr. President, in 1980 West Virginia 
was one of, I think, half a dozen States that 
voted for Carter. And now, 4 years later 
unemployment is hovering around 15 per- 
cent, and the coal industry and the steel 
industry are ailing, and some Federal pro- 
grams that West Virginians have depended 
on have been cut. What would you say to 
the guy in the street in West Virginia to 
convince him that he should vote for you in 
1984? 

The President. Well, first of all, we know 
that unemployment is never consistent with 
the national average. I described this to 
some of our own people a little while ago, 
that to think that it is like the man that 
drowned trying to wade across a river 
whose average depth was 3 feet. There are 
those pockets and certain areas that are 
going to be hit harder than others. But in 
the surge which—in reducing unemploy- 


ment—which is greater than anything 
we've seen in the last 30 years—even those 
hard-hit areas are being benefited. 

More will have to be done. This is why 
we have for a couple of years now been 
trying to get the enterprise zone legislation 
through the Congress. And it’s been 
blocked. 

This is a program—and I was amazed 
when one of the candidates in the debate 
last night started talking about we must 
look at tax incentives to help industry and 
so-forth put people back to work. Well, 
that’s what the enterprise zones are all 
about, picking those hard-hit spots, both 
rural and urban, and generating employ- 
ment through the use of tax incentives. And 
so far, a number of States have gotten tired 
of waiting for the Congress to act and do it 
at a national level, and have put in their 
own enterprise zone programs. And every 
one of them is proving tremendously suc- 
cessful. 

But, knowing that you might get around 
to unemployment, ! just decided some fig- 
ures might be of interest to you. You repre- 
sent two, four, six, eight States—and all in 
the same region. In every one of them the 
figures for the peak of unemployment, and 
the figures for—I can’t give them to you 
except for one State now—but in Decem- 
ber, as of the December level of the come- 
back, were considerably down from the 
peak. And in the State that you just men- 
tioned, your own, at the peak, unemploy- 
ment in West Virginia was 21. By Decem- 
ber it was down to 15.7. 

Now, I don’t know what it is today. We 
won’t know for awhile, because when the 
Labor Department gives you the overall 
statistics, they don’t break it down to States 
at the present figure. It takes them awhile 
to break it down as to States. So, all I have 
are the November figures, except for Flor- 
ida, and that’s because they do break it 
down for the 10 most populous States earli- 
er than they do for the rest. 

Florida was 8.6 at its peak—or, wait a 
minute—Florida was 10.4 at its peak, and in 
December was down to 7.5. But to give you 
an idea of what the rest of the figures may 
look like when we get them—for the 
present, Florida is now down to 6. 
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Q. Ours was at 11.4 in December and in 
January was back up to 13.5. I mean, some 
of that has to do with seasonal—— 

The President. That’s Arkansas? 

Q. Alabama. 

The President. Alabama. Alabama, yes. 

Q. It’s creeping back—— 

The President. Well, at the peak—— 

Q. It’s creeping back up. 

The President. Yes, but at the peak you 
were 16.7. In December you were 12.3. 
Now, I don’t know what the present one 
id 

Q. Well, in January it was 13.5. 

The President. 13.5. Well, I think there'll 
be these fluctuations. I'll be very interested 
in seeing what it comes out as from Febru- 
ary. 
Q. Is there anything else that you think 
that the States could do to help pull them- 
selves up? 

The President. Well, I think most States, 
as far as I can see, are doing all they can, 
just as we are. Maybe—and, you know, all 
of your States, particularly there in the Sun- 
belt, you’re going to have to recognize also 
that your reduction in unemployment may 
be a little slower because of the migration 
to the Sunbelt. And that means that new- 
comers coming in, without jobs and looking 
for jobs, are temporarily going to distort the 
figures. 


Economic Recovery Program 


Q. Back on the economic issue for just 1 
minute, back to the budgetary thing—when 
you campaigned for President, one of your 
promises, of course, was to balance the 
budget by 1984. Obviously, it’s not bal- 
anced. I wonder what you look at as the 
main reason for that. What happened to 
Reaganomics that made it not work like you 
wanted it to? 

The President. Nothing happened to 
Reaganomics. And I’m glad you asked this 
question. 

Yes, I had the help of some of the finest 
economists in the country in working on 
the program that I call the economic recov- 
ery program. And toward the end of the 
summer, 1980, I announced that plan, and 
based our projections—that, yes, it could 
balance the budget by ’83, based on all the 
projections that those economists at that 
time—before the election. Between that an- 
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nouncement and November, that projection 
was no longer valid, because the economy 
in 1980 was deteriorating so fast, and had 
not been projected to do so by any of these 
notable economists. No one had. So, it con- 
tinued to worsen, and by the time of the 
Inaugural—then even a later time—was 
beyond any prediction; it had continued to 
get worse. That was when interest rates 
were 21%. Inflation, then, for "79 and ’80 
had been double digit both years. 

Now, when I started—you’ve got to re- 
member that the President comes in not 
with his own budget. You are still bound 
until the following October by the budget 
of the previous administration. Nor was my 
program in effect. We were still trying to 
get it. And in July of 1981 was when the 
further big dip came. 

Now, some economists have said, well, we 
had a 1979, ’80 recession, and then the 
thing that happened in July was another—a 
different recession. Well, I don’t think so. 
Things were—it was a continuation. And 
the bottom fell out with the interest rates 
that stayed high, the automobile industry, 
the housing industry—either one of which 
can start a recession by itself. So, nothing of 
what happened and the great surge to 10.8 
percent in unemployment—none of that 
could be attributed to our program, because 
our program hadn’t started. 

And then, as our program was imple- 
mented—and remember, it was only imple- 
mented in stages. It took 3 years to get the 
25-percent tax cut. Other things that were 
implemented—and we never got all of the 
spending cuts. As a matter of fact, we got a 
little less than half of what we asked in 
spending cuts. And that’s to this day. 

Now, I could turn around and say that 
maybe the recovery might have been even 
better if we had gotten—remember that 
one stage of our tax cut—10 percent of it— 
was going to go into effect retroactively to 
January of 1981, and we didn’t get it then. 
And when we did get it, after the drop had 
occurred, it was only 5 percent, and it 
didn’t go into effect until October, which 
meant that it was about 1% percent when 
it only went on for 3 years—or 3 months. 

And so, I have to say that all of the recov- 
ery has taken place after our program went 
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into effect, and none of our program was in 
effect when the bottom fell out. 


Federal Budget Deficits 


Q. Mr. President, I want to get clear on 
one thing. Are you—your comments earlier 
about this bipartisan—bipartisan meetings 
over the deficit—when you said you’re now 
pursuing your own plan with other Republi- 
can leaders. Are you saying that you’ve 
abandoned altogether any hope of reaching 
any kind of compromise with the Demo- 
cratsP Are you through talking with them? 

The President. Well, I—no. I hope that 
maybe when we come forth with this plan 
and say, “Look, here’s something now, we’ll 
tell you, we’re ready to go with; here is a 
plan”—I would like to have, because we 
can’t get such a plan unless we have biparti- 
san support. I would like to think that they 
would do it. But what I meant was that to 
sit down with them and start from scratch 
to negotiate, they were very unwilling. We 
had great difficulty getting them to even 
meet. 

And, finally, one meeting they just simply 
walked away on one issue and refused to 
talk. Then they came back. And it wasn’t 
very encouraging to us. 

Q. Can you still—you don’t have any idea 
about how soon you might have a plan 
ready to put forward? Before, I mean— 

The President. I'm hoping 

Q. before the elections, though. 

The President. Oh, Lord, I’m hoping very 
soon, not the election. We’ve got to move 
on this deficit matter and move fast. 

Q. Some of your economic advisers have 
been saying for some time now, and Wall 
Street analysts, that we’ve got to do some- 
thing about the deficit. And you’ve just said 
it needs to be handled or taken by the 
horns as soon as possible. But you have 
been saying for some time that—or painting 
the picture that things are going to be fine, 
things are going to be okay. And that’s not 
exactly the picture that’s come from some 
of your advisers, if we don’t take control of 
the deficit immediately. And I’m wonder- 
Miy——- 

The President. Well—— 

Q. how—— 

The President. ——it isn’t an exact sci- 
ence. And some of the economists—and 
some of them, I think, are trying to scare 


the Congress into recognizing that we 
should be dealing with it. But let me just 
point some—— 

Q. Not scare you, but the Congress. 

The President. Not scare me, no, because, 
look, I’m not one to underestimate the defi- 
cits. I’ve been talking about them for 30 
years. 

Is it impossible for us to—well, no, you 
can’t remember; all of you’re too young, so 
it would have to be history for you—but for 
almost half a century the other party has 
been in control, as I said earlier, of both 
Houses of the Congress. And Congress is 
the only one that can deal with these 
things. A President has a veto power, but a 
President cannot spend a single dime. 
There’s nothing in the Constitution that 
gives the President the right to spend any- 
thing. But for almost this half-century we 
have every year run deficits. It was almost a 
trillion dollars by the time we came here. 
And there were many of us who opposed 
this. And we were told at the time that the 
national debt didn’t matter because we 
owed it to ourselves. That was the explana- 
tion. We were told the deficit spending and 
a little inflation was necessary to maintain 
prosperity. Well, some of us didn’t think 
that added up. And I can show you speech- 
es I made 20, 25 years ago in which I said 
inflation cannot continue without going out 
of control eventually. You cannot go down 
this road. The deficit spending and the 
piling up of the debt that—it has never 
worked in history; it never will. 

Well now, suddenly, with the big dip that 
came in July in that recession, with millions 
more people added—the unemployed, who 
became wards of the government, which 
increased the spending, but who were no 
longer paying the taxes, which decreased 
that; the very fact that we improve the in- 
flation figure also militated against govern- 
ment revenues, because inflation is a source 
of tax increase. And we didn’t get—we 
didn’t think we could reduce inflation that 
fast. We thought that there would be higher 
revenues than there turned out to be be- 
cause of licking inflation. 

Well, all of this, for them now to suddenly 
become aware of deficits—and yet, when 
you try to talk to them, what is the only 
answer that they have for curbing the defi- 
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cit? Increase taxes. Well—and they'll also 
agree to cut defense spending. Well, de- 
fense spending right now is down to a little 
more than a fourth of the budget. Defense 
spending, historically, the days of Jack Ken- 
nedy, was virtually a half of the budget. 
Under Jack Kennedy, it was 47.8 percent. 
So, the—and the increase in taxes—they 
doubled taxes in the 5 years before we got 
here. And the deficits increased, because 
when you increase taxes, they increase 
spending. 

And may I point to the 1983 budget reso- 
lution passed by the Democratic majority in 
the House. And they really didn’t think that 
it would ever amount to anything or be 
passed by anyone else. But, if you’ll remem- 
ber, they described it as a reaffirmation of 
Democratic principles. And it did call for 
somewhere around $70 billion in increased 
taxes. But it also called for that much in- 
creased spending for new programs, social 
programs. 

So, this was where we philosophically just 
were in complete disagreement—that they 
think you can solve the budget deficit by 
increasing taxes. They don’t even pay atten- 
tion to the fact that this could subvert the 
recovery that we’re now having and put us 
back where we were. But beyond that, 
they’ve made it plain, and, indeed, their 
own candidates talk of new spending pro- 
grams. 


School Prayer Amendment 


Q. When you're on the campaign trail, 
how much of an issue are you going to 
make of the school prayer issue and the 
abortion? 

The President. Well, I'm hoping that 
before I get out there that we'll have the 
school prayer amendment passed in the 
Congress. And here again, the effort that is 
being made to portray that as someway, 
somehow we're talking compulsory prayer; 
we're going to compel the schools. I’m sure 
there would be some schools—all we're 
asking is that they have the right to if they 
want to. Now, there may be some schools 
that'll decide not to. There may be some 
that'll decide they will. But I think it’s a 
right that we had for the bulk of our entire 
history in this country. And it didn’t destroy 
the country at all. As a matter of fact, crime 
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rates were lower, and we didn’t have drug 
epidemics, and all sorts of things. 


Illegal Drugs 


Q. Let me ask a question about drugs. 
There’s a lot of reports, including adminis- 
tration reports, that there are more illegal 
drugs coming into this country than ever, 
especially cocaine—much of it coming 
through Florida—despite intensified en- 
forcement in Florida and elsewhere. Would 
you say that that represents a failure of that 
drug strategy? And what would you want to 
do to—would you be advocating any- 
thing—— 

The President. Well now, wait a minute— 
I’m going to have to ask, but—you know, I 
have to tell you something about this room. 
I don’t know whether you’ve noticed it or 
not—out there in that center of the room 
under the dome, you kind of disappear a 
little on me. 

Q. A mild-mannered reporter, I’d say. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Speakes.' 
tion—{inaudible]. 

The President. Oh, dear. I’m having so 
much fun. [Laughter] 

Q. I was asking about the illegal drug 
shipments into the country. 

The President. Oh. 

Q. And the evidence is that there’s more 
illegal drugs coming in than ever before—at 
least in recent years and despite intensified 
enforcement in Florida and other places. 
And what I’m wondering is whether you 
think that because of that that there’s going 
to be a need to change the drug enforce- 
ment strategy, and whether the drug en- 
forcement strategy that you’ve employed 
has been a success? 

The President. Oh, well, wait a minute. 
Then this—if this is a new figure that I 
haven’t obtained—our task force in Florida, 
which is the first time that we have ever 
put the Federal Government, the State gov- 
ernment, and the local authorities, the drug 
enforcement authorities, and the military 
involved in trying to head this off—this 
shipment from out of the country coming 
in—was so successful in Florida that this is 
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where, why we went to 12 such task forces 
all around the country on our borders to try 
and have the same success. Of course, 
there’s no question: When you've got the 
coastlines that we’ve got and the borders 
that we have, I don’t think you will ever 
solve the problem totally by intercepting 
the drugs. 

The answer is going to be the kind that 
has Nancy down in Houston. To really be 
successful, you’re going to have to take the 
customer away from the pusher. The cus- 
tomer’s going to have to start saying no. 
And this we’re embarked on also, as you 
know, with great efforts all through the 
country. 

But the figures that we have is that—and 
the reason for the rest of the other 11 task 
forces were—that we so slowed it down in 
Florida and reduced it in Florida, that they 
began seeking new entry points around the 
country. But we’re the owner now of a fleet 
of cabin cruisers and yachts and airplanes 
and helicopters and trucks and cars. And 
down there, the last time I was in Florida I 
remember being taken into a big building 
there at the airport and shown what we had 
intercepted, but also on a table that was 
about the size of that desk, the first time in 
my life I saw $20 million in cash stacked up 
there in bills that had been taken away 
from the drugdealers. That had to hurt. 

But, no, I think the program is being very 
successful. But we know that it’s a whole- 
sale business. It isn’t just a fellow on a 
corner with something in his pocket to sell. 
It is coming in in freighters. It’s coming in 
in airplanes and everything else. But we’ve 
stepped up our efforts and have been tre- 
mendously successful. 

Q. Do you think the military can be used 
to stop, like, particularly some of the drug 
smuggling that’s coming in on that Mobile 
corridor? It’s being flown inland. 

The President. What we used was we 
used their radar facilities; also their air sur- 
veillance for information that we needed. I 
don’t think they actually participated in any 
of the arrests, but they provided the surveil- 
lance and the information for us. If they can 
see an enemy coming in, I can see that. 


Chemical Weapons 


Q. I had just one final question for you 
related to defense. This year for the third 


year now you're requesting in your defense 
budget funds for chemical weapons produc- 
tion. And of course, Congress has narrowly 
defeated these proposals for the last 2 years. 
There’s been a suggestion made in the last 
week by some Democratic House Members 
that any proposal for funding for chemical 
weapons should be tied to legislation requir- 
ing the administration to make a new initia- 
tive on talks with the Soviets on chemical 
weapons control. So, my question is, first, 
do you think that the United States is doing 
all it can in this area? Would you agree to a 
proposal like that? And also, do you see any 
reasons now why Congress might be willing 
to pass the chemical weapons appropriation 
when they haven’t been? 

The President. If they were responsible, 
they would, because the very thing that 
they’re talking about we are going to be 
ready very shortly to table a treaty for dis- 
cussion of banning chemical weapons. We 
know that’s the way to go. But the reason 
why they would be more of help if they 
would okay the spending is, how better to 
get the other side, then, to agree to a treaty 
with us banning this; how much better able 
we'll be if they know that if they don’t do 
that, they will have to face the fact that we 
have chemical weapons that we can use 
against them. 

In other words, it’s the same as in the 
nuclear field. It’s a deterrent. So, this is ex- 
actly our own plan. Yes, we want to get 
them into a verifiable treaty banning nucle- 
ar—or banning chemical weapons. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Would you agree to having it written 
into the legislation? 

The President. What? 

Q. Would you agree, then, to have it writ- 
ten into the authorizing legislation that the 
U.S. would have to do this? 

The President. | don’t know whether that 
would—I don’t know whether that would 
help or not. There wouldn’t be any reason 
why we shouldn’t be willing since we, our- 
selves, are working on such a treaty. 

Mr. Speakes. You've got a whole batch of 
Congressmen this afternoon, so we’d better 
break off. 

The President. It serves them right. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 
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Charles Z. Wick 


Q. Have you talked to Mr. Wick just 
lately about the possibility of his resigning? 
Has he sent you a letter of resignation or 
anything? 

The President. No, not a kind—there’s 
never been a hint of it. I don’t know where 
that rumor came from. Not a word of it. 

Q. So, he’s not spoken to you—— 

The President. No. 

Q. ——and you still think that he’s—you 
still want him to stay on. 

The President. I sure do. Yes, he’s done a 
great job. 


Unemployment Figures 


Would you like to hear about your own 
States, since I talked about a few of them? 
Alabama: 16.7 down to 12.3. Arkansas: 
11.3—and remember, these are December 
figures—down to 9.4. You know about Flor- 
ida. You know about Georgia. Mississippi: 
13.8 is down to 10. South Carolina: 11.6 is 
down to 7.9—only two-tenths of a point 
above the norm, or the average. 13.7 for 
Tennessee, down to 10.3. And 21 down to 
15.7—and that was December. And we’ve 
done even better in January and February. 


Edwin Meese III 


Q. Are you going to continue to insist on 
Mr. Meese as your nominee for the Attor- 
ney General’s spot? 

The President. Heavens yes. Yes. 

Q. Questions being raised now about the 
Carter papers and about his loans? 

The President. All of that—we happen to 
know that they sent for those when they 
couldn’t get him on anything else. They 
sent for those from the Albosta committee. 
Those are part of the record that the FBI 
said, as far as they’re concerned, there was 
no criminal action, there was no misdeeds, 
and closed the investigation. 

Q. But you don’t believe any ethical ques- 
tions have been raised at all? 

The President. 1 don’t think he violated 
them. I have every trust in his ethics, and 
have known him for a great many years. 
And I think he’d make a fine Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Q. Do you think the American people 
would—— 

The President. What? 
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Q. Do you think the American people 
would be able to trust him as Attorney Gen- 
eral? 

The President. Yes. | trust him more than 
some of the Senators that have been raising 
these issues. 

Editor. Thank you very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


Note: The interview began at 3:30 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Those 
interviewing the President included Carol 
Matlack of the Arkansas Gazette, Greg Mc- 
Donald of the Atlanta Constitution/Jour- 
nal, Olivia Barton of the Birmingham 
News, Mary Glass of the Charleston (South 
Carolina) News & Courier, David Green- 
field of the Charleston (West Virginia) 
Daily Mail, William E. Gibson of the Fort 
Lauderdale News and Sun Sentinel, and 
Tom Opell of the Jackson (Mississippi) Clar- 
ion-Ledger. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 13. 


United Jewish Appeal 





Remarks at the Young Leadership 
Conference of the UJA. March 13, 1984 





Thank you very much. I’m delighted to 
be here. And special greetings to Steven 
Greenberg of the Young Leadership Cab- 
inet and Mickey Baron of the Young 
Women’s Leadership Cabinet. 

For almost 45 years, the United Jewish 
Appeal has served as the main fundraising 
organization of American Jews, and you cer- 
tainly have proven that to me this morning 
with the figures that we’ve just heard. 
Through the agencies it funds, the UJA pro- 
vides vital social and economic assistance, 
including resettlement, rehabilitation, and 
development programs for Jews in Israel 
and more than 30 other countries. And 
through its Young Leadership Cabinet, the 
UJA trains the hundreds of young men and 
women for service positions of responsibility 
around the world. In recognition of your 
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historic task and your great humanitarian 
achievements, I certainly commend you. 

In your lives, you must overcome great 
challenges. I know you draw strength and 
inspiration from the well of a rich spiritual 
heritage, from the fundamental values of 
faith and family, work, neighborhood, and 
peace. 

Two centuries ago, those values led 
Americans to build democratic institutions 
and begin their Constitution with those 
courageous and historic words, “We, the 
people ....” And today our democratic 
institutions and ideals unite all Americans, 
regardless of color or creed. Yet as we enjoy 
the freedom that America offers, we must 
remember that millions on Earth are 
denied a voice in government and must 
struggle for their rights. They live under 
brutal dictatorships or Communist regimes 
that systematically suppress human rights. 

Under communism, Jews, in particular, 
suffer cruel persecution. Here in our own 
hemisphere, the Communist Sandinista 
regime in Nicaragua has used threats and 
harassment to force virtually every Nicara- 
guan Jew to flee his country. 


In the Soviet Union, Jews are virtually 
forbidden to teach Hebrew to their chil- 
dren, are limited to a small number of syna- 


gogues, and cannot publish books of 
Hebrew liturgy. Emigration of Jews from 
the Soviet Union has been brought to a 
near standstill. Prominent Jews like Iosif 
Begun have been arraigned in mock trials 
and given harsh sentences. Hebrew scholars 
like Lev Furman have seen their teaching 
materials robbed and their homes ran- 
sacked. And Jewish dissidents like Anatoly 
Shcharanskiy have been put in mental 
wards or thrown in jail. We must support 
Soviet Jews in their struggle for basic rights, 
and I urge all Americans to observe the 
International Day of Concern for Soviet 
Jews this Thursday, day after tomorrow, 
March 15th. 

In this world where so many are hostile 
to democracy, how can Americans best pre- 
serve and promote the democratic ideals 
that we hold dear, ideals which are the keys 
to the golden door of human progress? 

Here at home, I believe we can move 
forward together toward a genuine oppor- 
tunity society by meeting two important 
challenges. 


First, we must teach tolerance and de- 
nounce racism, anti-Semitism, and all ethnic 
or religious bigotry, wherever they exist, as 
unacceptable evils. And down through our 
history, American Jews have been on the 
frontlines in our nation’s great struggles for 
equal rights. A century ago, the 14th 
amendment proclaimed the full protection 
of the law for all. In the fifties and sixties, 
the struggle for civil rights stirred our na- 
tion’s soul. Americans must continue that 
great tradition, because even today vestiges 
of racism and anti-Semitism remain. Syna- 
gogues are vandalized, Jews and others are 
harassed and mocked, and Nazis and the Ku 
Klux Klan have attempted to march 
through black and Jewish neighborhoods. 
Well, let us reject prejudice, turn our backs 
on bigotry, and stand shoulder to shoulder 
for equal rights. 

Our second challenge is to promote eco- 
nomic growth. Throughout history, civil and 
economic rights have gone hand in hand. 
For centuries, rulers kept Jews down by 
limiting their occupational choices. In our 
own country, many blacks suffered from 
Jim Crow prejudice, denied all but the 
poorest of jobs. But in a strong and growing 
economy, all groups have the opportunity 
to advance through hard work, enterprise, 
and heart. 

Just 3 years ago, our nation was an eco- 
nomic disaster area. Double-digit inflation, 
record interest rates, huge tax increases, 
and too much regulation were destroying 
growth, drying up opportunities, and freez- 
ing those at the bottom of our society into a 
bleak existence of dependency. And that’s 
why economic recovery without inflation 
was our top priority. We cut taxes, reduced 
the growth of the Federal budget, eliminat- 
ed useless regulations, and passed an histor- 
ic reform called tax indexing. Indexing 
means government can never again profit 
from inflation at your expense. 

Today, America’s economic engine is 
pulling this nation forward again. Inflation 
is down from more than 12 percent in 1980 
to about 4 percent. The prime interest rate 
has fallen by almost half. New businesses 
are the biggest innovators and job produc- 
ers, and from January to November 1983, 
more than 548,000 companies incorporated. 
That’s nearly half again the yearly rate 
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during the 1970's. It means more jobs and 
opportunities, so it’s no accident that unem- 
ployment is down to 7.7 percent, the sharp- 
est drop in more than 30 years. More 
Americans are holding jobs today than any 
other time in this nation’s history. 

Despite all we’ve accomplished, we must 
go forward to new goals to keep the night- 
mare of inflation from ever coming back. 
We must enact constitutional budget re- 
forms like the line-item veto and the bal- 
anced budget amendment. And to make 
taxes more simple and fair and to provide 
greater incentives to our people, we must 
press for tax simplification—a sweeping and 
comprehensive reform of the entire tax 
code. 

Could I interject something here? When 
we talk about simplification, it sounds aw- 
fully simple. But the other day I got a 
figure from the Treasury Department that 
astounded me. If you were a young lawyer 
deciding, maybe, to get into the area of tax 
counseling and advice and so forth, do you 
know how many books of regulations you 
would have on your shelves just to help you 
with the income tax? Well, you’ve heard of 
the Harvard Classics—5-foot shelf of books. 
You’d have to have a shelf of 31 feet of 
books just for that one subject. 

Well, as we move ahead, we're deter- 
mined to leave no one behind. Under this 
administration more funds go to needy 
Americans, even after adjusting for infla- 
tion, than ever before. And total spending 
on social programs has increased by $71 bil- 
lion during these last 3 years. 

And while I’m on this subject, I wonder if 
you who are intensely committed to social 
justice and Jewish charity would join us in 
questioning the relationship between great- 
er Federal spending and a healthy, prosper- 
ous, and growing country. During the six- 
ties and seventies, the Great Society and 
other Federal programs led to massive in- 
creases in social spending. Why, then, at the 
same time, did the number of Americans 
below the poverty line stop shrinking? Why 
did we see a drop in the number of males 
in the work force and a huge increase in 
births out of wedlock? 

I believe the answer lies in the firm dif- 
ference between the New Deal and the 
Great Society. The New Deal gave cash to 
the poor, but the Great Society failed to 
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target assistance to the truly needy and 
made government the instrument of vast 
transfer payments, erecting huge bureauc- 
racies to manage hundreds of social pro- 
grams. The Great Society failed in two cru- 
cial aspects: It fostered dependence on gov- 
ernment subsidies, and it made the transfer 
of money from Washington bureaucrats to 
those in need seem like a mission impossi- 
ble. 

I was a New Deal Democrat. And I still 
believe, today, that there is only one com- 
passionate, sensible, and effective policy for 
Federal assistance: We must focus domestic 
spending on the poor and bypass the bu- 
reaucracies by giving assistance directly to 
those who need it. We must end dependen- 
cy, eliminate quotas, and foster a vital, inno- 
vative economy that rewards all Americans 
according to their talent and hard work. If 
we do, we can enhance our democratic 
ideals and can make America a genuine op- 
portunity society. 

To promote our democratic ideals abroad, 
we must also meet great challenges, and I 
see three that are paramount. 

First, we must keep America strong. 
During the seventies the United States 
made a conscious choice to restrict its mili- 
tary development, fervently hoping the So- 
viets would respond in kind. Well, during 
those 10 years our spending on defense 
dropped over 20 percent in real terms. We 
canceled major weapons programs, reduced 
our nuclear stockpile to its lowest level in 
20 years, and slackened in the training of 
our Armed Forces. Between 1968 and 1978, 
we cut our Navy—the fleet—by more than 
half. 

But far from responding to our good in- 
tentions with restraint, the Soviets launched 
the most massive military buildup in world 
history. From 1974 to 1980, they outpro- 
duced us in practically every category of 
weapons: 3 times more tanks, twice as 
many tactical combat aircraft, 5 times more 
ICBM’s, and 15 times more ballistic missile 
submarines. By 1980 total Soviet military 
investment was more than 1% times ours. 

President Carter’s Secretary of Defense, 
Harold Brown, put it very well. He ac- 
knowledged a bitter lesson about Soviet 
practice in saying, “When we build, they 
build. When we don’t build, they build.” 
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Since taking office, our administration has 
made significant headway in rebuilding our 
defenses and making America more secure. 
Perhaps you remember the 29th Psalm in 
which King David said, “The Lord will give 
strength to His people; the Lord will bless 
His people with peace.” Well today, Amer- 
ica once again recognizes that peace and 
strength are inseparable. 

But we've only begun to repair past 
damage. Make no mistake: If we heed those 
who would cripple America’s rebuilding 
program, we will undermine our own secu- 
rity and the security of our closest friends, 
like Israel, and I am not prepared to let 
that happen. After two decades of military 
expansion by the Soviet Union and a decade 
of neglect by the United States, we’re strug- 
gling not to regain the superiority we once 
enjoyed, but simply to restore the military 
equivalence we need to keep the peace. 

A second great challenge is to defend and 
promote human rights throughout the 


world. Aleksandr Herzen, the great Russian 
writer, warned, “To shrink from saying a 
word in defense of the oppressed is as bad 


as any crime. ’ Well, we who are 
blessed by the fruits of liberty have a per- 
sonal responsibility and a moral obligation 
to speak out in defense of our brothers and 
sisters. We must not and we will not remain 
silent. 

Our administration has repeatedly and 
vigorously protested the persecution of Jews 
and others in the Soviet Union and other 
Communist nations. We’re also using our 
influence with countries that receive 
American assistance to give human rights 
firm support. In El Salvador, we’re insisting 
that the leaders take steps to end human 
rights abuse. And although El Salvador is 
far from perfect, we’ve seen marked prog- 
ress. 

In the United Nations, Iran’s representa- 
tive once called Israel, “a cancerous 
growth,” and Libya’s representative has re- 
ferred to the people of Israel as “the most 
vile people upon Earth.” Well, this so-called 
anti-Zionism is just another mask for vicious 
anti-Semitism, and that’s something the 
United States will not tolerate. 

As I wrote last month to Stanley Blend, 
the president of the Jewish Federation of 
San Antonio, “. . . the lesson of history is 


overwhelmingly clear. Silence is never an 
acceptable response to anti-Semitism.” 

U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick is our 
leader on this. And let me assure you of one 
thing about Jeane: She is a very tenacious 
woman. She has defended Israel and stood 
up for human rights with persistence and 
courage. But just so no one gets any ideas, I 
will be blunt: If Israel is ever forced to walk 
out of the U.N., the United States and Israel 
will walk out together. 

Standing steadfast with our allies in sup- 
port of greater economic growth and of 
peace with freedom is our third great chal- 
lenge. Our administration is working hard 
to do just that. In Europe we and our 
NATO allies have shown the Soviets our 
willingness to negotiate and our unshakable 
resolve to defend Western Europe. In the 
Far East, we are strengthening our ties to 
the Asian democracies and developing our 
relations with China. In Central America 
we have supported democracy and fostered 
economic development. And in the Middle 
East we have strengthened our relations 
with a nation close to your heart and 
mine—the State of Israel. 

Now, let me take a moment to describe 
our relations with Israel and our efforts in 
the Middle East. Israel and the United 
States are bound together by the ties of 
friendship, shared ideals, and mutual inter- 
ests. We’re allies in the defense of freedom 
in the Middle East. The United States was 
the first nation to recognize the State of 
Israel, and ever since, our support for Israel 
has remained unflinching. Today, when 
even our NATO allies vote with us in the 
United States [United Nations]! only some 
six out of ten votes, the alliance between 
the United States and Israel is so strong that 
we vote together more than nine times out 
of ten. 

Since I took office, the U.S.-Israeli rela- 
tionship has grown closer than ever before 
in three crucial ways. 

First, the U.S.-Israeli strategic relationship 
has been elevated and formalized. This is 
the first time in Israel’s history that a formal 
strategic relationship has existed. The new 
American-Israeli Joint Political-Military 
Group is working to decide how the USS. 


1 White House correction. 
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and Israel can counter the threat that grow- 
ing Soviet involvement in the Middle East 
poses to our mutual interests. Our coopera- 
tion adds to deterrence and improves and 
protects the prospects for peace and secu- 
rity. The negotiations have been positive, 
and they’re moving forward. 

Second, we’re negotiating to establish a 
free trade area between the United States 
and Israel, and this will launch a new era of 
closer economic relations between our 
countries. By substantially eliminating 
duties and nontariff barriers between our 
nations, we will enable American producers 
to sell and compete in Israel while provid- 
ing Israeli manufacturers unimpeded access 
to the free world’s largest market. 

Now, third, the United States will soon be 
giving Israel military aid on a grant, not a 
loan, basis. We have restructured our 1985 
foreign aid package, and Israel will now re- 
ceive economic aid totaling $850 million 
and a military grant of some $1.4 billion. 
This will ensure that Israel maintains its 
qualitative military edge. 

All in all, the friendship between Israel 
and the United States is closer and stronger 
today than ever before. And I intend to 
keep it that way. 

In the Middle East, as a whole, the 
United States has three aims. 

First, we must deter the Soviet threat. As 
the crossroad between three continents and 
the source of oil for much of the industrial- 
ized world, the Middle East is of enormous 
strategic importance. Were the Soviets to 
control the region—and they have expand- 
ed their influence there in a number of 
ways, notably, by stationing 7,000 troops 
and advisers in Syria—the entire world 
would be vulnerable to economic blackmail. 
Their brutal war against the Afghan people 
continues with increasing ferocity. We must 
not allow them to dominate the region. 

Second, we must prevent a widening of 
the conflict in the Persian Gulf which could 
threaten the sealanes carrying much of the 
free world’s oil. It could alsc damage the 
infrastructure that pumps the oil out of the 
ground, and we must not permit this to 
happen. 

Third, we seek to go on promoting peace 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors. In 
response to the growth of Syrian power and 
the rise of the Iranian threat, we must help 
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to protect moderate Arabs who seek peace 
from the radical pressures that have done 
such harm in Lebanon. 

Syria is trying to lead a radical effort to 
dominate the region through terrorism and 
intimidation aimed, in particular, at Ameri- 
ca’s friends. One such friend we continue to 
urge to negotiate with Israel is King Hus- 
sein of Jordan. Today, Jordan is crucial to 
the peace process, and for that very reason, 
Jordan, like Israel, is confronted by Syria 
and faces military threats and terrorist at- 
tacks. 

Since the security of Jordan is crucial to 
the security of the entire region, it is in 
America’s strategic interest, and I believe it 
is in Israel’s strategic interest, for us to help 
meet Jordan’s legitimate needs for defense 
against the growing power of Syria and 
Iran. Now such assistance to Jordan does 
not threaten Israel, but enhances the pros- 
pects for Mideast peace by reducing the 
dangers of the radical threat. 

This is an historic moment in the Middle 
East. Syria must decide whether to allow 
Lebanon to retain control over its own des- 
tiny or condemn it to occupation. Syria 
forced the Lebanese Government to re- 
nounce the May 17th agreement with Israel 
precisely because it was a good agreement. 
Now those who have chosen this course will 
have to find other ways to secure the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces. Arab governments 
and the Palestinian Arabs must decide 
whether to reach peace with Israel through 
direct negotiations. And if Arab negotiators 
step forward, Israel must decide if she will 
take the risks necessary to attain the real 
security that comes only with genuine 
peace. I have no doubt that given that 
choice, the Israelis will once again have the 
courage to choose peace. 

I’m convinced that the initiative that I 
presented on September Ist, 1982, remains 
the best option for all the parties. It is 
squarely based on the Camp David frame- 
work and U.N. Security Council Resolution 
242. It is time for the Arab world to negoti- 
ate directly with Israel and to recognize 
Israel’s right to exist. 

Now we hope that the Government of 
Israel will understand that continued settle- 
ment activity in the West Bank and Gaza 
will make the peace process more difficult. 
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Peace can only come about through the 
give-and-take of direct negotiations. These 
negotiations will deal with many issues, in- 
cluding the status of Jerusalem, voting 
rights, land use, and security. If there’s to 
be any hope for these negotiations, how- 
ever, we must preserve our credibility as a 
fairminded broker seeking a comprehensive 
solution. Only the United States can ad- 
vance this process. And we must not under- 
mine our role. 

And permit me to reaffirm a longstanding 
American commitment: So long as the PLO 
refuses to recognize Israel’s right to exist 
and to accept Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338, the United States will neither 
recognize nor negotiate with the PLO. 

Only 2 weeks ago, terrorists planted hand 
grenades outside a store on a crowded 
street in Jerusalem. When they exploded, 
21 shoppers and passers-by were injured, 
some seriously. Yasser Arafat, on behalf of 
the PLO, praised the attack on innocent 
civilians. He had the gall to call it a “mili- 
tary operation.” Well, terrorism, whether 
by government or individuals, is repulsive, 
and peaceful coexistence can never come 
from indiscriminate violence. 

If I could leave you with one thought 
today it would be this: Even though in the 
Middle East and elsewhere the world seems 
hostile to democratic ideals, it’s the free 
men and women on this Earth who are 
making history. 

Here in the United States we’ve only 
seen the beginning of what a free and a 
brave people can do. Today, America is 
leading a revolution even more sweeping 
than the Industrial Revolution of a century 
ago. It’s a revolution ranging from tiny mi- 
crochips to voyages into the vast, dark 
spaces of space; from home computers that 
can put the great music, film, and literature 
at a family’s fingertips, to new medical 
breakthroughs that can add years to our 
lives, even helping the lame to walk and 
the blind to see. 

In Israel free men and women are every 
day demonstrating the power of courage 
and faith. Back in 1948 when Israel was 
founded, pundits claimed the new country 
could never survive. Well today, no one 
questions that Israel is a land of stability 
and democracy in a region of tyranny and 
unrest. 


So, this Sunday, as Jews the world over 
observe Purim, they'll celebrate not only 
the ancient deliverance of Jews from the 
wicked but a modern joy as well—the mir- 
acle of the State of Israel. 

Permit me to join you and all Jews—and 
I'm now going to demonstrate my own 
courage—{laughter|—your fervent and tri- 
umphant affirmation: Am Yisrael Chai! 

Thank you. Thank you, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:12 a.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


National Commission for Employment 
Policy 





Appointment of Six Members. 
March 13, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy. These are new posi- 
tions. 


Walton E. Burdick is vice president of IBM for 
personnel. He is a member of the Business 
Roundtable, Employee Relations Committee 
and Planning Committee, and the board of 
trustees of the National Institute for Work and 
Learning. He graduated from Cornell Universi- 
ty (B.S.). He is married, has five children, and 
resides in Mt. Kisco, N.Y. He was born May 16, 
1932, in Scranton, Pa. 


Peter W. Dauterive is president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Founders Savings & Loan Associ- 
ation in Los Angeles, Calif. He has served as a 
director of the California Savings and Loan 
League and as director and president of the 
American Savings and Loan League. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Southern California 
(B.A.). He was born February 2, 1919, in Olivia, 
La., and now resides in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Juan Rangel is president and chief executive offi- 
cer of Medcenter Bank National Association in 
San Antonio, Tex. He is a director and vice 
president of the Laredo Health Facilities Corp. 
and the Laredo Development Foundation. He 
is married, has three children, and resides in 
Laredo, Tex. He was born May 23, 1948, in 
Castroville, Tex. 
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John Alexander Rocco is an assemblyman (dis- 
trict 6) for the State of New Jersey and serves 
as a member of the Assembly Education Com- 
mittee and the Joint Committee on Public 
Schools. Since 1970 he has also been serving as 
an associate professor of education at Rider 
College. He graduated from West Chester 
State College (B.A.), Villanova University 
(M.A.), and Rutgers University (Ed. D.). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Cherry Hill, N.J. He was born June 25, 1936, in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Max L. Rowe is an attorney with the firm of 
Kirkland & Ellis in Chicago, Ill. He served as 
chairman of the advisory board, Department of 
Personnel, State of Illinois, and was a member 
of the Small Business Administration National 
Advisory Council. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (A.B., J.D.). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Wilmette, Ill. He 
was born August 14, 1921, in Dallas City, Il. 

Paula V. Smith is director of the Department of 
Labor and Industrial Relations in Jefferson 
City, Mo. She also serves on the Missouri Job 
Training Coordinating Council and is a trustee 
of the Missouri Council on Economic Educa- 
tion. She is married, has three children, and 
resides in St. Louis, Mo. She was born July 4, 
1933, in Memphis, Tenn. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Burleigh C. W. Leonard as 
Special Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development. March 14, 1984 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Burleigh C. W. Leonard as 
Special Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development. He will also serve as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Cabinet Council on 
Food and Agriculture. 

Mr. Leonard has been serving as Deputy 
Assistant Director for Energy, Natural Re- 
sources, and Agriculture in the Office of 
Policy Development and as Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Cabinet Council on 
Food and Agriculture. 

Mr. Leonard received his B.A. degree 
cum laude from Princeton University in 
1973 and did post-graduate study at Mans- 
field College, Oxford University. He re- 
ceived his J.D. degree from the Washington 
College of Law at American University in 
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1981 and was a member of the Jessup Inter- 
national Moot Court Team which placed 
second in the 1980 Mid-Atlantic Regional 
Competition. 

Mr. Leonard served as a legislative assist- 
ant and as a professional staff member, U.S. 
Senate Agriculture Committee from 1977 
to 1980. He was legislative coordinator for 
the Reagan transition team at the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and served as legis- 
lative director for the U.S. Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee in 1981 before joining the 
Office of Policy Development staff. 

He was born on March 30, 1951, in Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. He is married and resides in 
Arlington, Va. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Mario 
Soares of Portugal 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
March 14, 1984 





The President. It has again been an honor 


and a pleasure to welcome Mario Soares to 
the White House. He came here a year ago 
as Vice President of the Socialist Interna- 
tional and now returns as Prime Minister of 
Portugal. 

He’s truly an international personality, a 
valiant supporter of Western values and 
ideals, and a man of great personal courage. 
As Prime Minister of Portugal, he repre- 
sents a close and valued ally, one of the 
founding members of the North Atlantic 
Alliance. We regularly seek his counsel, and 
again today we’ve had valuable and exten- 
sive discussions. 

Prime Minister Soares and I examined 
economic matters of importance to both 
our peoples. I assured the Prime Minister 
that the United States will continue to do 
all that is feasible to assist Portugal in meet- 
ing its difficult economic challenges. 

In another vital area of cooperation, we 
discussed the bilateral mutual security ar- 
rangements renewed last December. Under 
these arrangements, Portugal is playing a 
significant role in protecting the freedom of 
the Western democracies and maintaining 
world peace. The responsibilities he demon- 
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strates reflects well on the character of Por- 
tugal’s people and her leaders. And today I 
reaffirm to Prime Minister Soares that the 
United States stands ready to help modern- 
ize the Portuguese Armed Forces. 

We applaud Prime Minister Soares’ and 
Portugal’s commitment to a strong and ef- 
fective NATO alliance, and we wish them 
well as they move to join the European 
Communities. 

The Prime Minister and I exchanged 
views on the present situation and outlook 
in the Middle East and Central America— 
regions in which he has a long and deep 
interest and concern. And certainly we 
benefited from his insights. We had an es- 
pecially useful discussion of the outlook for 
peaceful settlements of the conflicts in 
southern Africa. Portugal’s historic interests 
in Africa and her cultural, economic, and 
political ties of today add much weight to 
Prime Minister Soares’ judgments in this 
area. We agreed that regular consultations 
between our two governments on African 
questions are useful for us both, and we will 
continue this practice. 

I want to thank Mario Soares for his visit 
and our forthright exchange of ideas. He is 
a special friend, as well as an important 
leader, and I wish him Godspeed and look 
forward to our meeting again. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, I 
would like, at the outset, to express my ap- 
preciation to the President of the United 
States for his invitation to make this official 
visit to Washington, and to say how pleased 
I am to have been afforded this opportunity 
to renew now, as head of the Portuguese 
Government, the contacts and friendly rela- 
tionships which I established in the past 
with President Reagan and the American 
administration. 

During this period, we have learned to 
respect your leadership qualities and the 
straightforward way in which you have han- 
dled delicate situations, while always keep- 
ing in mind the fundamental values of de- 
mocracy. Contacts between the leaders of 
our countries, which should be considered 
normal between two NATO allies which 
have maintained close relations over a long 
period, now assume special importance in 
view of the readiness of both parties to 
imbue our relationship with a new dynamic 
following the important impetus to our co- 


operation in the defense area provided by 
the renewal of the Lajes Base agreement. 

The sound relations existing between the 
United States and Portugal are not the 
result of occasional identical positions or 
passing convergence of interests. They are, 
rather, the result of a sincere and profound 
sharing of values and ideals, such as free- 
dom, democracy, and respect for human 
rights, principles in which we believe and 
which we practice. The Luso-American 
community residing in this country, which 
here bears witness to the affection in which 
the Portuguese hold the American people, 
greatly contributes to the friendship which 
unites us. 

Among the issues which we have had the 
opportunity to address, I wish to emphasize 
those related to southern Africa, a region of 
the world where important steps on the 
road to peace are now being taken. Portu- 
gal, which maintains centuries-old ties of 
friendship with the people in this region, 
namely with those of Mozambique and 
Angola, has devoted particular attention to 
the problems of this area, following the 
process of decolonization carried out in 
1974, and has spared no effort to contribute 
to the creation of a climate of dialog and 
peaceful solutions to the problems of the 
region. 

We also considered the situation in Cen- 
tral and South America. I believe the initia- 
tives of the Contadora group, as well as all 
those directed towards advancing the 
democratic process and establishing regimes 
guaranteeing true freedom in the countries 
of the region, are deserving of our support. 
The cultural ties existing betwen the Iberi- 
an countries and Latin America, stemming 
from a longstanding commonality of history 
and language, lead Portugal to take pro- 
found interest in the evolution of the situa- 
tion in the countries of this region and to 
maintain close contacts with those forces 
seeking to uphold the principles of liberty 
in that part of the world. 

It was very gratifying for me to note that 
the United States and Portugal share very 
similar points of view regarding East-West 
relations and the need to strengthen the 
Atlantic Alliance in order to resist expan- 
sionist threats and contribute to peace. 
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Reporter. Mr. President, is the Meese 
nomination now in trouble, sir? 

The President. Not as far as I’m con- 
cerned. 

Q. Are you upset about the loan story? 

The President. No. 

Q. Should he withdraw his name, Mr. 
President? Should he take his name out? 

The President. No. 

Q. What about this latest loan? Did he 
forget? 

The President. I'm not answering. 

Q. Why didn’t he declare the money? 
Why did he hide it? 

The President. | don’t think he hid it, and 
I think he will make it clear when he testi- 
fies. 

Q. So, you’re not going to withdraw him? 

The President. No. 

Q. Do you think he'll be confirmed, sir? 

The President. Yes. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:13 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. The Prime Minister spoke 
in Portuguese, and his remarks were trans- 
lated by an interpreter. 

Earlier, the President and the Prime Min- 
ister, together with U.S. and Portuguese of- 
ficials including the Vice President, Secre- 
tary of State George P. Shultz, and Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger, 
held meetings in the Oval Office and the 
Cabinet Room. They then held a working 
luncheon in the State Dining Room. 


St. Patrick’s Day, 1984 





Message of the President. March 14, 1984 





Nancy and I wish everyone a joyous St. 
Patrick’s Day. For the Irish and all the sons 
and daughters of Erin the world over, this 
is truly a festive day filled with pride and 
renewed hope for the future. It gives us an 
occasion to acknowledge the special quali- 
ties brought to our shores by those who 
traveled from distant and lovely Ireland. 

Like so many of the Irish before and after 
him, my great-grandfather, Michael Reagan, 
heard, in the words of a favorite song, “. . . 
a whisper of a country that lies beyond the 
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sea, where rich and poor stand equal in the 
light of freedom’s day.” He and millions like 
him left home and family in Ireland to 
make their way to this country. While they 
came seeking the bounty of America, they 
brought with them a rich Irish heritage, a 
strong faith in God, and a love of liberty. 
They came imbued with sustaining talents 
great enough to make them an integral part 
of their new home and to spark a nurturing 
and enduring friendship between the peo- 
ples of Ireland and America. 

The annual observance of St. Patrick’s 
Day provides a fine opportunity for all of us 
to warm our hearts in remembrance of the 
bonds of history, family, and tradition that 
have come to us from the Emerald Isle. We 
join Irish Americans throughout the land in 
celebrating their truly singular contribution 
to our way of life. 


International Day of Concern for 
Soviet Jews 





Statement by the President. 
March 15, 1984 





Today is the International Day of Con- 
cern for Soviet Jews. It marks the seventh 
anniversary of the arrest of Anatoly Shchar- 
anskiy for his activities on behalf of human 
rights in the Soviet Union. His courage and 
determination to stand up for those rights 
have earned him the respect and admira- 
tion of countless people worldwide. But he 
would not want this day to be dedicated 
solely to him. Rather it is a day when men 
and women of good will reflect on all the 
aspects of the situation of Jewry in the 
U.S.S.R. That situation has deteriorated over 
the past year. Jewish emigration from the 
Soviet Union has fallen to its lowest levels 
since the late 1960's; officially tolerated 
anti-Semitism manifesting itself in broad- 
casts, articles, and the widely publicized for- 
mation of an “Anti-Zionist Committee of 
the Soviet Public” has increased; and indi- 
vidual refuseniks continue to be subjected 
to harassment. 

All in all, this is a grim picture. But we 
will not be disheartened. Soviet Jews value 
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the support of concerned individuals and 
organizations all over the world. In our 
country this support reflects the broad, 
grassroots concern which abuse of human 
rights elicits in the American public. Out- 
rage where human rights are violated is one 
of the best American traditions. I endorse 
the International Day of Concern and the 
goals for which it stands. 

The United States Government shares 
these goals. It has actively supported the 
right of Soviet Jews to practice their cultur- 
al traditions freely and to emigrate from the 
U.S.S.R. if they so choose. This point has 
been emphasized to the Soviet authorities 
in many fora and at all levels; it has been 
conveyed to the new Soviet leadership. It is 
our sincere hope that the Soviets will ease 
their repressive human rights policies and 
fulfill the solemn international obligations 
they have undertaken, including their com- 
mitment under the Helsinki accords. In our 
dialog with the Soviet authorities, we have 
no higher priority. Those who care about 
the fate of Soviet Jews should know that we 
are with them today and will be with them 
tomorrow. 


Meeting With Puerto Rican Leaders 





Remarks During the White House Meeting. 
March 15, 1984 





Vice President Bush, Governor Ferry, and 
ladies and gentlemen: 

Good afternoon, and I know that the Vice 
President and I both bid you a very warm 
welcome. And let me say to each of you, 
“Mi casa, su casa.” And it really is. 

I’m delighted to have this opportunity to 
spend a few minutes with you, and an op- 
portunity is what I'd like to talk about in 
those few minutes. 

America has always been a magnet for 
people seeking freedom and peace and the 
opportunity to better their lot and to go as 
far as their God-given talents will let them. 
Pioneers came to our shores with the cour- 
age to start all over again because they 
knew America offered a hope for the 
future. Today, our task is to make sure that 
even the most recent pioneers have good 


reason to dream the same great dreams as 
those who came before. 

A promising future begins with a foothold 
on the economic ladder, and the recovery 
now surging through this land is providing 
millions of our people that chance. The eco- 
nomic recovery is helping every American 
and every ethnic group. And just this morn- 
ing we received more good news. In Febru- 
ary, industrial production rose another 1.2 
percent. That is the 15th consecutive 
monthly increase. And just to put a little 
frosting on the cake, this morning when 
they gave us that news about February, the 
month of February, they also corrected the 
information they’d previously given us 
about January, and it was higher than had 
previously been announced. 

Industrial production, of course, we 
know, is one of the most significant meas- 
ures of economic health. And this means 
that 1984 is starting off very strong. And, of 
course, that means more jobs. Last month, 
alone, 700,000 Americans found jobs. And 
we're experiencing the steepest drop in the 
unemployment rate in more than 30 years. 
Since the beginning of the recovery, nearly 
5 million—well, actually, 4,900,000 Ameri- 
cans have found work. But we can’t rest 
until every American who wants a job can 
find a job. 

We want to build an opportunity society. 
And that means we cannot go back to the 
failed policies of big taxing and spending. 
The painful consequences of those policies 
haven’t been forgotten. Too many dreams 
were shattered when double-digit inflation, 
record interest rates, economic stagnation 
knocked industries, small businesses, home- 
makers, and breadwinners off their feet. In- 
flation robbed us all, and the worst hard- 
ships were borne by those at the bottom of 
the economic ladder. 

Nor did the explosion in social spending 
get crime and drugs off the street or give us 
a better education for our children. The dis- 
advantaged became more dependent on 
Federal programs as work disincentives dis- 
couraged initiative. Urban America was 
going downhill, and solutions seemed far- 
ther and farther away. It is no wonder that 
Americans were losing confidence in their 
government. And now that we're regaining 
confidence, and now that America is back 
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on the road to robust growth, I believe it’s 
time to build even wider opportunities. 

We must go forward to new goals to keep 
the nightmare of inflation from ever 
coming back. We must enact constitutional 
budget reforms like the line-item veto and 
the balanced budget amendment. And to 
make taxes more simple and fair and to 
provide greater incentives to our people, 
we must press for tax simplification, a 
sweeping and comprehensive reform of the 
entire tax code. 

There are some in government who have 
a very simple tax proposal in mind. There 
will only be two lines on the tax form: How 
much did you make last year? Send it. 
[Laughter] 

Now I know that Secretary of Labor Ray 
Donovan and Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development Sam Pierce and others 
are going to be speaking with you this after- 
noon. And at the risk of preempting them, 
I'd like to highlight several programs that 
offer exciting opportunities for urban Amer- 
ica. 

In the area of jobs, the Job Training Part- 
nership Act gives communities new flexibil- 
ity and, by using private industry councils, 
it matches local needs with sensible train- 
ing. This program will train over a million 
workers a year for productive jobs. The old 
job program, CETA, did just the opposite. It 
spent $53 billion to find private sector jobs 
for only 15 percent of the participants. 

Well, those days are over, and the future 
is now a genuine partnership for real jobs 
with a bright future. And while I’m talking 
about jobs, let me mention that more and 
more people recognize that the minimum 
wage puts unskilled young people at a dis- 
advantage when they’re looking, particular- 
ly, for those first jobs or those summer vaca- 
tion jobs. Our youth employment opportu- 
nity wage proposal would give our young 
people the opportunity to gain their first 
foothold on the economic ladder. And the 
proposal would protect current workers 
from displacement. It’ll soon be before the 
Congress, and I’d like to appeal for your 
strong support. 

Enterprise zones is another legislative ini- 
tiative that would mean welcome renewal 
for urban areas of hardcore unemployment. 
Enterprise zones encourage growth and op- 
portunity where we need it most—in areas 
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of high unemployment and in areas that are 
hardest hit by urban decay. The legislation 
provides incentives for business firms and 
entrepreneurs to invest in blighted areas, 
create new jobs, and bring new life to dis- 
tressed areas. This legislation has been on 
Capitol Hill for 2 years. The Senate has 
passed it, but the House continues to drag 
its feet. And, forgive me, but those who 
refuse to take action on a bill that’s to 
create jobs and opportunity are the last 
people who should be giving speeches 
about their compassion for the unemployed. 

And too many of those Members in the 
House are dragging their feet on another 
important piece of legislation—one that 
would get tough on criminals. For too many 
years, crime and the fear of crime robbed 
our cities of their strength and vitality, and 
inner cities suffered the most. Well, 
common sense is beginning to pay off. In 
1982 the crime rate dropped by 4.3 per- 
cent, and that’s the biggest decline in a 
decade. But we still need to do much more, 
and I am determined to do everything pos- 
sible to get crime off our streets. 

We need new laws to stop drug traffick- 
ers and tougher laws to fight the criminal 
elements in our society. And the way to get 
long-overdue reform begins with the pas- 
sage of our Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act. This package will give more protection 
to our law-abiding citizens by cracking 
down on criminals, particularly organized 
crime and drug traffickers. It would enable 
authorities to keep people considered dan- 
gerous to the community behind bars, 
pending trial, and it would eliminate pa- 
roles. The legislation has, as I say, already 
passed the Senate. The House should stop 
delaying, put partisan politics aside, and do 
what’s right for you, the law-abiding people 
of this country. 

These programs—and they’re only a 
sample—will help those who need help, and 
they'll promote stronger, more prosperous, 
and stable urban communities. 

I sense a spirit of optimism spreading 
across our land, carrying hope and opportu- 
nity for more and more urban areas. And I 
think it’s justified. America is moving for- 
ward again. I know much remains to be 
done. I know many of our fellow country- 
men still wonder what will come of their 
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hopes and dreams. Success will not come 
easy, but it will come. And to make it 
happen, America needs the help of all 
Americans, including those from la isla de 
encanto. 

You'll forgive me for stumbling on that 
one word there. [Laughter] It’s so close to 
St. Patrick’s Day, I’ve been rehearsing me 
Irish. [Laughter] 

But you’ve enriched our national culture 
and our heritage. And we need your 
energy, your hard work, and your values. 
We need people like Antonio Monroig, Rita 
DiMartino, Reynaldo Maduro, and Rafael 
Capo—Puerto Ricans who are doing an out- 
standing job in leadership positions in our 
administration. If you follow their hopes 
and dreams, all of us will benefit. 

So—I'll try to do better now—muchas 
gracias and vaya con Dios. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


World Trade Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5160. March 15, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America can be proud of its record in 
international trade. From the earliest days 
of the Republic, the Yankee trader was a 
familiar figure in all the great cities of the 
world. Merchants of every nation knew and 
respected these traders for the energy and 
resourcefulness that have always been so 
characteristic of the American people. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century, clip- 
per ships from the United States had 
become the graceful symbols of our national 
determination to be first and best. 

In each decade of our history, we have 
matched our trading strength with that of 
the strongest nations in the world. We have 
opened new markets, created new indus- 
tries, and pioneered new technologies. In a 
competitive environment, we have succeed- 
ed and flourished. We have built the pros- 
perity of this country on our confidence 


and on our own strength, ingenuity, and 
creativity. 

Today, the United States is the greatest 
trading nation on Earth. We are the world’s 
largest economy, its biggest market, and its 
leading exporter. American brand-names 
are household words in every market, and 
everywhere the words “Made in U.S.A.” are 
accepted as an assurance of the highest 
quality and service. 

The strength of our exports has meant a 
great deal to America. To industry, it has 
meant profits and added opportunities for 
growth. To labor, exports have meant 
jobs—more than five million in 1983. To 
the American consumer, free and fair trade 
has meant better products in greater vari- 
ety and at lower prices. 

There is no question that world trade is 
fiercely competitive nowadays. Few indus- 
tries are unaffected by the pressure of for- 
eign goods and services, whether compet- 
ing for sales at home or abroad. This is a 
continuing challenge for us. Some would 
have the United States look to protectionist 
measures for the answer to competition. As 
we learned in the 1930's, protectionism in 
one country only provokes retaliation and 


‘invites protectionism in others. Internation- 


al tension grows, the flow of trade is dimin- 
ished, and the world economy contracts. 

Free and fair trade benefits all nations. 
For this reason, the United States is com- 
mitted to policies promoting unrestricted 
trade and investment consistent with our 
security interests. Internationally, we are 
working with our trading partners for new 
negotiations in support of freer world trade, 
greater competition, and more open mar- 
kets. At home we have urged American 
business to challenge foreign competition 
with aggressive selling, research and devel- 
opment, improved management systems, 
and innovations. Above all, we must build 
on the surest foundation for this country’s 
prosperity—our confidence in our own 
strength and abilities. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
20, 1984, as World Trade Week, and I 
invite the people of the United States to 
join in ceremonies affirming the importance 
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of trade to America and recognizing the 
need for increased export efforts. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 15th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America, the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:55 p.m., March 15, 1984] 


Federal Budget Deficits 





Remarks Announcing a Deficit Reduction 
Package. March 15, 1984 





Ladies and gentlemen, in my State of the 
Union message, I proposed a bipartisan ne- 
gotiation to develop what I called a down- 
payment on the deficit. I urged Democrats 
and Republicans to come together on the 
less controversial issues to enact a deficit 
reduction program quickly that would 


reduce the deficit by a hundred billion dol-. 


lars over 3 years. 

To help get the process moving, I’ve had 
a series of meetings with the Republican 
leadership who are here with us today, 
except for two—Senator Dole, who is busy 
on the Hill, and Senator Mark Hatfield, but 
who are both in total agreement with this 
plan. Senator Hatfield is appearing at Har- 
vard right now. 

Our objective has been to reach agree- 
ment on a deficit reduction package that 
could be passed by the Senate and that 
would be supported by the bipartisan group 
representing both Houses of Congress. I’m 
happy to announce that the congressional 
leadership and I have agreed on a balanced 
package that is comprised of three basic 
elements. 

First, we have agreed to save $43 billion 
over 3 years from the nondefense portion of 
the budget. These savings can be achieved 
by passing the Senate Finance Committee’s 
pending entitlement reforms and Grace 
commission savings, a farm program target 
price freeze, the pending reconciliation 
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bill’s Federal pay cap and COLA delays, 
and a freeze and cap on nondefense discre- 
tionary programs. 

Second, we have agreed to close certain 
tax loopholes to raise revenues by $48 bil- 
lion over 3 years. There would be no in- 
crease in tax rates. The changes in tax law 
would close certain loopholes of question- 
able fairness. 

Third, we have agreed to further reduc- 
tions in defense spending, which will slow 
our defense buildup somewhat but which 
will not seriously reduce our national secu- 
rity to a point of unacceptable risk. The 
changes we’ve made will amount to defense 
budget authority reductions over the next 3 
years of approximately $57 billion and 3- 
year defense outlay savings of about 40 bil- 
lion. This, I should note, is in addition to 
the reductions that we already made before 
submitting our budget to the Congress. 

The enactment of all these proposals will 
save $18 billion in interest payments on the 
Federal debt. This would bring the 3-year 
total savings to some $150 billion, a substan- 
tial downpayment on the deficit. 

For the 1985 budget, it would mean $9 
billion in additional revenues, and I repeat, 
without increasing tax rates. Domestic 
spending will be reduced by 9 billion, and 
defense budget authority in 1985 by 14 bil- 
lion. It is a fair and balanced package, one 
that can be easily implemented. It merits 
the support of all those who are responsibly 
concerned about deficits. It’s worthy of 
prompt attention and positive action by the 
Congress. 

And I want to thank the Republican lead- 
ers of the Senate and the House for their 
constructive effort and cooperation. I hope 
their Democratic colleagues will now join 
with them in enacting this downpayment 
on the deficit. And with that, I can tell you 
that Secretary Don Regan and Dave Stock- 
man will be prepared to brief you as we 
leave here in the Press Room. 

Reporter. Think the Democrats are going 
to go for it, sir? 

Q. How is this different from what the 
Democrats propose? 

The President. What? 

Q. How is this different from what the 
Democrats proposed in your little confer- 
ences up to now? 
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The President. Ask that in the briefing in 
there. 

Q. Why should the Democrats go along, 
sir? 

The President. Why shouldn’t they? 

Q. Well, because—— 

The President. They’ve been complaining 
that they want the deficit reduced, and 
after 50 years of raising the deficits, here is 
a chance to start reducing it and going the 
other way. 

Q. Do you have any indications that the 
Democrats are going to go along? Have you 
been talking to them? 

The President. No. We had to find out 
that we were all agreed ourselves. 

Q. Didn’t know whether you were going 
to go along yet, right? 

The President. All of us have worked out 
what we think is a responsible plan, and 
we're going to submit it to them. 

Q. Do you have anything to say now that 
King Hussein has rejected your peace plan 
firmly and finally? 

The President. 'm not going to suggest 
another news item here other than what 
we’ve been talking about. We’ll talk about 
that at a time when there’s no more news. 
[Laughter] 

Q. How about tomorrow? 

Q. How about at 6:35? 

Q. Are you still behind Mr. Meese? 

The President. I’ve just opened myself up 
to a charge of manipulating. 

Q. Guilty. 

Q. Mr. President, are you going to talk to 
us on your way to Camp David tomorrow 
about Hussein? 

The President. What’s that? 

Q. Are you going to talk to us about Hus- 
sein tomorrow on the way to Camp David? 

The President. Let me see how well you 
treat this. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 4:51 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 


Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions 
Talks 





Statement by the President. 
March 16, 1984 





I am pleased to note the resumption in 
Vienna today of the negotiations on conven- 
tional force reductions in Europe, known as 
the MBFR talks. The U.S. Representative, 
Ambassador Morton Abramowitz, and his 
NATO colleagues will be working closely 
together in seeking early progress toward 
an agreement to reduce NATO and Warsaw 
Pact forces in Central Europe to a substan- 
tially lower and equal level. 


The Western participants in MBFR are 
united in their pursuit of positive results. I 
call upon the Soviet Union and the other 
nations of the Warsaw Pact to join us in a 
good-faith effort to achieve real progress. 


The MBFR talks are an important part of 
the East-West security and arms control 
dialog. The resumption of MBFR coincides 
with the conclusion today of the first round 
of the CDE talks in Stockholm, which deal 
with military confidence-building measures 
in Europe. Here, too, the Western nations 
are working closely together. During the 
initial round, we have tabled a comprehen- 
sive package of proposed measures to 
reduce the risk of war. 


I welcome these developments and sin- 
cerely hope that General Secretary Cher- 
nenko and other members of the new 
Soviet leadership will approach these nego- 
tiations in a similarly positive spirit. I also 
urge the Soviet Union to return to the INF 
and START negotiations, where very impor- 
tant work in the cause of building a more 
secure and peaceful world has been sus- 
pended by them. These crucial negotiations 
can succeed if the Soviet Union wants them 
to succeed. We are certainly ready to do 
our part. It is in the interest of all mankind 
that these vital efforts be resumed now. 
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United States Ambassador to Nicaragua 





Nomination of Harry E. Bergold, Jr. 
March 16, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Harry E. Bergold, Jr., of 
Florida, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, as 
the Ambassador to the Republic of Nicara- 
gua. He would succeed Anthony Cecil Eden 
Quainton. 

Mr. Bergold served in the United States 
Army in 1954-1956. In 1957 he entered the 
Foreign Service as an international econo- 
mist in the Department. He was economic 
officer in Tegucigalpa (1959-1962), and po- 
litical officer in Mexico, D.F. (1962-1964). 
In the Department he was international re- 
lations officer, then foreign affairs officer in 
1964-1967. He was political officer in 
Madrid (1967-1972) and in Panama (1972~— 
1973). He was on detail to the Department 
of Defense as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in 1973-1976. In 1977-1979 he 
was on detail to the Department of Energy 
as Assistant Secretary of Energy for Interna- 
tional Affairs. In 1980-1983 he was Ambas- 
sador to Hungary. 

Mr. Bergold graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity (A.B., 1953; M.A., 1957). His foreign lan- 
guage is Spanish. He was born November 
11, 1931, in Olean, N.Y. 


Office of Science and Technology 





Nomination of John P. McTague To Be an 
Associate Director. March 16, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John P. McTague to be an 
Associate Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology. He would succeed Ronald 
B. Frankum. 

Since 1982 he has been serving as chair- 
man of the National Synchrotron Light 
Source Department at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. He is also adjunct professor of 
chemistry at Columbia University. Previous- 
ly he was professor of chemistry and 
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member of the Institute of Geophysics and 
Planetary Physics at UCLA. In 1964-1970 
he served as a member of the technical staff 
at the North American Rockwell Science 
Center. 

He is the author of numerous articles on 
physics and chemistry. He is a member of 
the American Chemical Society and a 
fellow of the American Physical Society, 
and has served as associate editor of the 
Journal of Chemical Physics. He received 
the A. P. Sloan, John Simon Guggenheim, 
and NATO Senior Fellowships. 

He graduated from Georgetown Universi- 
ty (B.S., 1960) and Brown University (Ph. 
D., 1975). He is married, has four children, 
and resides in Santa Monica, Calif. He was 
born November 28, 1938, in Jersey City, 
NJ. 


United States Parole Commission 





Nomination of Daniel Raul Lopez To Be a 
Commissioner. March 16, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Daniel Raul Lopez to be a 
Commissioner of the United States Parole 
Commission for a term of 6 years. He would 
succeed Benjamin J. Malcolm. : 

Since 1974 Mr. Lopez has been hearing 
representative to the Board of Prison 
Terms. Previously he served as a member 
of the Adult Authority for the California 
Parole Board in 1970-1974. He was with 
the Department of Human Resources in 
1966-1970, serving as chief deputy director 
for the department in 1969-1970. He was a 
special agent for the California Department 
of Corrections in 1964-1966 and correction- 
al captain at the California Rehabilitation 
Center in 1962-1964. 

Mr. Lopez attended the University of 
Southern California and the University of 
the Pacific McGeorge School of Law. He is 
married and resides in Oceanside, Calif. He 
was born July 11, 1918, in Oxnard, Calif. 
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Visit of Prime Minister Garret 
FitzGerald of Ireland 





Toasts at the Luncheon. March 16, 1984 





The President. There'll be a question 
about me being Irish since I came up here 
without this'—{laughter|—the day before 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

Well, I know we all enjoyed Mr. Dowling, 
and I wish he hadn’t had to shorten the 
program. 

Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. FitzGerald, and 
ladies and gentlemen: 

I want to say how delighted that Nancy 
and I are to have you and Mrs. FitzGerald 
here today. I know you’ve been to America 
a good deal, and you’re acquainted with us. 
But we’re very proud that you could be our 
guest on your first visit here as Prime Min- 
ister. And we’re especially happy to have 
you visiting at such an appropriate moment. 
Tomorrow is a great day in America, a day 
of bagpipes and shamrocks and a day when 
everyone is Irish or, as the saying has it, 
wishes they were. [Laughter] 

In the United States, especially, the 
impact of the Emerald Isle on our culture 
and history is enormous. America is today, 
because of the Irish, a richer, brighter, 
freer, and, yes, a bit noisier country than it 
otherwise would have been. Virtually all 
Americans feel a surge of pride when they 
hear expressions like the “Fighting 69th,” 
or the “Fighting Irish of Notre Dame.” 

I have to pause for a second. I’ve already 
told this to some of you, but I have to tell 
the rest because I know that Father Hes- 
burgh is here in the room someplace from 
Notre Dame. Back in the days of the great 
Knute Rockne when Notre Dame was the 
giant of the football world, it was between 
halves one day at a game, when the officials 
came into the locker room and said to 
Rockne that the other team was complain- 
ing that the Notre Dame players in the 
pile-ups were biting them. [Laughter] And 
he said, “We can’t fine them, of course, 
and, Rock, what do you think we should 
doP” And Rock says, “Tell them next year 
to play us on Friday.” [Laughter] 


1 The President was referring to his glass 
for the toast. 


But so many of our great public figures 
are of Irish ancestry, from the man consid- 
ered by many as the father of the American 
Navy, John Barry, to our first heavyweight 
champion, John L. Sullivan, to the great 
tenor, John McCormack, to a couple of 
Presidents of the United States and, yes, 
even to the current Speaker of the House. 

In fact, the secret wish disclosed the 
other day by my friend, Tip O’Neill, is an 
indication of the hold that Ireland has on all 
of us here in the States. This is a nation 
where the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives aspires to someday be Am- 
bassador to Ireland. Tip, what about day 
after tomorrow? [Laughter] 

Mr. Prime Minister, I was explaining to 
Tip only a few moments ago, though, seri- 
ously, why I thought that appointment was 
impossible, and perhaps, knowing your 
countrymen as you do, you'll agree with 
me. Tip, the Irish aren’t looking for Speak- 
ers, they’re looking for listeners. [Laughter] 

Well, Mr. Prime Minister, the joshing we 
do here is in the best Irish tradition. It 
makes light of what are sometimes serious 
political differences. But I think there’s one 
point on which the Speaker, Senator Ken- 
nedy, myself, and the other Irish American 
leaders here are united—our admiration for 
the efforts that you are making to bring 
peace and stability to Ireland. We support 
your personal mission in America to end 
the tragically misguided support of some 
here for terrorist elements in Northern Ire- 
land. 

Now, you know, Mr. Prime Minister, I’ve 
been told by one of your countrymen that 
the Reagan family line goes back as far as 
the great 1lth century warrior king, Brian 
Boru. If it’s true, I’m exceedingly proud. 
But sometimes, like you, I wonder what our 
brave ancestors—those who fought so gal- 
lantly over so many centuries against such 
hopeless odds—what they would say about 
the valor of people who commit acts of vio- 
lence and prey on the innocent, sometimes 
maiming and killing innocent women and 
children. 

Your words have been very direct on this 
point, Mr. Prime Minister. You’ve reminded 
those in this country who provide assistance 
to Northern Ireland’s terrorists that they 
are assisting in violence and murder. Let 
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me assure you that the vast majority of 
Irish Americans join you today in condemn- 
ing support for those who preach hatred 
and practice violence in Ireland. 

But there’s another part of your mission 
to America, Mr. Prime Minister, which is 
perhaps more fitting to today’s festive at- 
mosphere and more important over the 
long run, and that is the message of hope 
that you bring us. We’re especially heart- 
ened by your own efforts, as well as your 
colleagues’, in the New Ireland Forum and 
the British Government as they seek a 
democratic and peaceful reconciliation of 
Ireland’s diverse traditions. As we know, 
the high-level dialog between Ireland and 
Britain has been renewed, and the groups 
promoting reconciliation and economic co- 
operation—groups like Cooperation Ire- 
land—are also bearing fruit. For our part, 
we shall continue to encourage American 
firms to invest in Ireland, north and south, 
in ways which promote prosperity and both 
traditions. 

Some time ago, a former American Am- 
bassador told me of a weekend retreat 
where politicians from the various Irish tra- 
ditions met together for a frank discussion 
of the differences that separated them. And 
it was a good weekend. Those who'd never 
talked of such matters before were able to 
speak and listen to each other in a spirit of 
understanding. And on the bus back home, 
they laughed and sang songs. The spirit of 
friendship bloomed. And when they got off 
the bus, the spirit somehow seemed to 
evaporate. And after hearing this story, I 
told our Ambassador to take them a mes- 
sage, and I think it bears repeating. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I express your senti- 
ments, sir, and those of our own people and 
of the people of both parts of Ireland when 
we say to all those who struggle with the 
problem of peace in Ireland: “Please get 
back on the bus.” 

From my discussion with you this morn- 
ing, Mr. Prime Minister, I know how deeply 
you’re committed to this effort. I assure you 
the hopes and prayers of the American 
people go with you. Peace and good cheer 
have never left Irish hearts. And so we look 
to days of peace and harmony to come, 
when every day we may say what is said on 
St. Patrick’s Day: 

“O Ireland, isn’t it grand you look 
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Like a bride in her rich adornin’? 

And with all the pent-up love of my heart 

I bid you top o’ the mornin’.” 

But now, may I ask all of you here to join 
me in a toast to our friends, Prime Minister 
and Mrs. FitzGerald, and to the warmest 
and best friendships—Ireland and _ the 
United States. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. 
President, for those warm, encouraging, 
and heartening words which I think will 
bring comfort and, as you said, cheer to all 
our people in Ireland. 

Joan and I and all of us from Ireland are 
very grateful to you and Mrs. Reagan for 
your warm welcome, your splended hospi- 
tality in this beautiful and historic setting, 
provided by an Irish architect, James 
Hoban. 

There’s always a special friendliness about 
the American welcome that makes the visi- 
tor, and especially the Irish visitor, feel very 
much at home. We like to think that this is 
an aspect of the American character that 
derives from the Irish part of your heritage. 
[Laughter] No other country has a warmer 
place in Irish hearts than the United States, 
nor is any people prouder than we are of 
the contribution our forebears have made 
to the development of this great nation— 
and has been made, indeed, by the 43.7 
million of them who are still working hard 
at it. [Laughter] 

It’s sometimes forgotten that the Irish 
ethnic tradition in American society histori- 
cally has had two strands. The better known 
today is the predominantly Roman Catholic 
tradition of the immigration that swelled to 
huge proportions after the great famine of 
the 1840’s. A strong tradition, indeed, it 
was, and still is the deep and positive influ- 
ence in American society. 

But it was not the only, nor the earliest 
tradition which the Irish brought to these 
shores. Most of the early Irish immigrants 
were Protestants, very many of them from 
what is now Northern Ireland. Such were 
eight of the nine men of Irish birth or de- 
scent who signed the Declaration of 
Independence. And such were the great 
majority—and here I beg leave, sir, in our 
own house to correct you—the great major- 
ity of the dozen American Presidents—I 
think you said “a couple,”’—{laughter|—of 
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established Irish origin. I know that the rest 
of them just never got around to tracing 
their roots properly. [Laughter] 

In America, Irishmen of these two great 
traditions of Ireland have worked together 
to shape this wonderful country. We in Ire- 
land hail them all with equal pride. But in 
one part of Ireland these two traditions 
have not yet come to terms with each 
other. Within Northern Ireland the two 
Irish traditions are sharpened into separate 
identities which have confronted one an- 
other in mutual, and sometimes violent an- 
tagonism. 

With this tragic situation, we in the south 
cannot remain unconcerned. For these 
people—Catholic and Protestant, Nationalist 
and Unionist alike—are our own people. 
Their troubles are ours. And in the solution 
of their problems we have a crucial role to 
play, one that must be undertaken in the 
spirit of openmindedness and generosity. To 
reconcile the conflicting identities of the 
two traditions in Ireland and to suggest new 
political structures that could accommodate 
both of them are the main tasks to which 
we, in the four political parties of Irish Con- 
stitutional Nationalism, north and south, 
representing 70 percent of the people of 
Ireland, have dedicated ourselves through 
the unique deliberations of the New Ireland 
Forum. 

In undertaking this task, Mr. President, 
let me say how much we in Ireland value 
the encouragement that in your own words 
today you, yourself, have given to this cause 
of Irish reconciliation, together with the 
support of other great Irish American politi- 
cal leaders, some of them with us today 
here—Speaker O’Neill, Senator Kennedy, 
Senator Moynihan, so many others, who 
have given us comfort and heart and cour- 
age to continue with our work. 

It was the great Abraham Lincoln, who 
wrote, “Among free men, there can be no 
successful appeal from the ballot to the 
bullet.” He answered a century and more 
ago the claim by certain violent men in our 
Ireland to take power with a ballot box in 
one hand and an armalite rifle in the other. 

When the Irish people come together, it 
will be in one way only—in peace, by 
agreement, under structures devised for the 
security of all the island’s people and for 
the advancement of all their interests. And 


we know, and you’ve made it explicit today, 
Mr. President, that in our efforts to pro- 
mote that process, we have your support 
and encouragement. 

May I turn to your forthcoming visit with 
your wife to Ireland. Already this visit is the 
subject of conversation and excitement 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. We know how much you cherish your 
Irish heritage and how much you are look- 
ing forward to setting foot in that tiny vil- 
lage in County Tipperary—which, as I said 
to you, fortunately has a wide main street 
to accommodate all the people who'll be 
there when you come—{laughter|—from 
which your great grandfather stepped out 
bravely one day to face the world, as my 
own grandfather did, also, to the same 
place, London, a decade later, from a place 
not 7 miles away from Ballyporeen. 

My father returned to Ireland half a cen- 
tury later to take part with my mother in 
the movement for Irish freedom. It’s be- 
cause they came back 70 years ago that I 
shall be there with Joan to welcome you 
and your wife on the 2d of June next, 
when you return for this visit to the land of 
your ancestors—the first of several—the 
last—not the last—one of a number of such 
visits. [Laughter] There have been others 
before and there will, I hope, sir, be others 
in the future also. Believe me, you'll receive 
a warm Irish welcome on that day and the 
succeeding days that you spend with us. 

A Céad Mile Fdilte—As we say in Ire- 
land—‘“a hundred thousand welcomes.” 

Mr. President, I’ve already presented you 
with some shamrock. We had a little diffi- 
culty. I tried pinning it on, but partly be- 
cause of my concern to make sure I didn’t 
actually physically assault the President of 
the United States by sticking a pin in him— 
{laughter|—I totally failed. The President 
took over the job himself and did it very 
neatly and quickly. [Laughter] But if I 
might formally present you with a bowl of 
our shamrocks so there will be some to go 
around to the whole family. 

The President. | have something for you. 

The Prime Minister. Something for me? 
Oh, good. [Laughter] 

[The President gave the Prime Minister a 
green cap.| 
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The Prime Minister. Do I put this on? 
[Laughter] 

The President. Well, you don’t have to. 
There! [Laughter] 

The Prime Minister. How does it look? I 
take my hat off to you now. [Laughter] 

Now, I’ve done precisely what the Presi- 
dent did, only he remembered in time. I 
left my glass behind. I wonder if you’d just 
let me have the glass for the toast. This is 
the absent-mindedness which gets me into 
trouble occasionally. [Laughter] 

Now I want us all to raise our glasses to 
that happy day on the 2d of June next, to 
Irish-American friendship, and to the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Reagan. 


Note. The President spoke at 1:27 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
Vincent Dowling, former artistic director of 
the Irish National Theatre in Dublin and 
current artistic director of the Shakespeare 
Company in Stamford, Conn., provided the 
entertainment prior to the exchange of 
toasts. 

Prior to the luncheon, the President and 
the Prime Minister met in the Oval Office. 


National Employ the Older Worker 
Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5161. March 16, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Older workers today represent a national 
resource of incomparable knowledge, judg- 
ment, and experience. In the coming dec- 
ades, it is likely that older workers will con- 
stitute an increasing percentage of our pop- 
ulation. Therefore, it is vital to the future 
prosperity of this Nation that these workers 
be encouraged to continue to make their 
considerable contributions by remaining in 
the work force or by serving their commu- 
nities in voluntary roles. 


Many employers have already recognized 
the potential contributions of older workers 
and have initiated hiring, retraining, second 
career, and job retention programs. In addi- 
tion to these significant private initiatives, 
the Federal government has been active in 
promoting opportunities for older workers 
through a variety of efforts, including the 
recently implemented Job Training Part- 
nership Act. These various private and 
public sector efforts have successfully dem- 
onstrated that, if sufficient opportunities are 
available, older workers can continue to 
make useful and valuable contributions 
which enhance the quality of life for their 
communities and which develop a renewed 
sense of their accomplishment and self- 
worth. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
205, has called for the designation by the 
President of the second full week in March, 
1984 as “National Employ the Older 
Worker Week.” Recognition of this special 
week presents an invaluable opportunity to 
focus public attention on the accomplish- 
ments of older workers. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning 
March 11, 1984, as National Employ the 
Older Worker Week, and I call upon the 
people of the United States ic observe this 
week with appropriate programs, ceremo- 
nies, and activities. I urge all Governors, 
Mayors, and other public officials, leaders in 
business and labor, voluntary organizations, 
and private citizens to give special consider- 
ation to older workers with a view toward 
expanding the opportunities available to 
them. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 16th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:03 p.m., March 16, 1984] 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 11 
The President returned to the White 


House following a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 


March 12 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—members of the House Republican 
leadership to discuss the status of the 
budget deficit reduction discussions; 
—Foreign Minister Carlos José Gutiérrez 
Gutiérrez of Costa Rica and Foreign 
Minister Edgardo Paz Barnica of Hon- 
duras; 
—David Rockefeller and Archibald Roose- 
velt, who reported to the President on 
their recent trip to the Middle East. 


March 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Thomas R. Pickering, U.S. Ambassador 

to E] Salvador; 

—Abdelaziz Khellef, Minister of Com- 

merce of Algeria; 

—Narciso Serra i Serra, Minister of De- 

fense of Spain. 

The President participated in the Oval 
Office ceremony for the swearing in of 
Maureen E. Corcoran as General Counsel of 
the Department of Education. 

The President met in the Oval Office 
with Mr. and Mrs. John Walsh, parents of 
Adam Walsh, who was abducted and mur- 
dered and who was the subject of the NBC 
television film, “Adam.” Other participants 
in the meeting included Linda Otto, pro- 
ducer of the film, and Kiki Vandewegh, bas- 
ketball player for the Denver Nuggets. The 
meeting underscored the President’s sup- 
port for the forthcoming National Missing 
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Children’s Center, sponsored by the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention in the Department of Justice. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambassadors Doulaye Corentin Ki of 
Upper Volta, Marcos Martinez Mendieta of 
Paraguay, Wafula Wabuge of Kenya, Pen- 
giran Haji Idriss of Brunei, William Valen- 
tine Herbert of St. Christopher-Nevis, Kaya- 
tyani Shankar Bajpai of India, and Walter 
Ravenna of Uruguay. 

The President transmitted a report to the 
Speaker of the House and the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
concerning the late transmittals of certain 
international agreements. 


March 14 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Republican leaders of the Senate to dis- 
cuss the budget deficit reduction pack- 
age. 


March 15 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—John D. Negroponte, U.S. Ambassador 
to Honduras, and Robert C. McFarlane, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—Republican leaders of the House of 
Representatives, to discuss the budget 
deficit reduction package; 

—Vice President George Bush, for a 
luncheon meeting. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Quett K. J. 
Masire of Botswana to make an official 
working visit to the United States. President 
Masire has accepted the invitation and will 
meet with the President at the White House 
on May 9. 


March 16 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Members of Congress to discuss the 
school prayer amendment; 
—U.S. Ambassador to Lebanon Reginald 
Bartholomew and Mrs. Bartholomew. 
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In the morning, the President telephoned 
Bishop John J. O’Connor of Scranton, Pa., to 
congratulate him on his installation as Arch- 
bishop of the New York Archdiocese. The 
President expressed his regret that he 
would not be able to attend the Pontifical 
Mass on Monday, March 19, and conveyed 
his very best wishes. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 12 


Thomas H. Anderson, Jr., 

of Mississippi, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Barbados, and to serve 
concurrently and without additional com- 
pensation as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Commonwealth of Domini- 
ca, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Saint Lucia, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Saint Vincent and the Grena- 
dines, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Antigua and Barbuda, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to St. Christopher 
and Nevis. 


Gerald P. Carmen, 

of New Hampshire, to be the Representa- 
tive of the United States of America to the 
European Office of the United Nations, 
with the rank of Ambassador. 


Richard Fairbanks, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor at Large. 
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Submitted March 12—Continued 


Barrington King, 

of Georgia, a Career Member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Brunei. 


David Charles Miller, Jr., 

of Pennsylvania, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Zimbabwe. 


Paul H. Nitze, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Special 
Representative for Arms Control and 


Disarmament Negotiations (new position— 
Public Law 98-202, of December 2, 1983), 
to which position he was appointed during 
the recess of the Senate from November 18, 
1983, until January 23, 1984, and to have 
the rank of Ambassador while so serving. 


Marge Bodwell, 

of New Mexico, to be a member of the 
National Advisory Council on Women’s 
Educational Programs for a term expiring 
May 8, 1986 (reappointment). 


Paul H. Lamboley, 

of Nevada, to be a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the remainder 
of the term expiring December 31, 1984, 
vice Darius W. Gaskins, Jr., resigned. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Council on Educational 
Research for terms expiring September 30, 
1986: 
J. Floyd Hall, of South Carolina (reap- 
pointment). 
Donna Helene Hearne, of Missouri (reap- 
pointment). 
George Charles Roche III, of Michigan 
(reappointment). 
Carl W. Salser, of Oregon (reappoint- 
ment). 


Donald D. Engen, 

of Virginia, to be Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, vice J. Lynn 
Helms, resigned. 
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Frank C. Casillas, 
of Illinois, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, vice Albert Angrisani, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 13 


Advance text: 


Remarks to the Young Leadership Confer- 
ence of the United Jewish Appeal 


Transcript: 


Press briefing on his meeting with the 
President to discuss the current situation in 


El Salvador—by Thomas R. Pickering, U.S. 
Ambassador to El Salvador 


Released March 15 


Transcript: 

Interview with Robert C. McFarlane, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, by Jane Pauley and Andrea Mitchell 
on NBC News “Today” 


Transcript: 
Press briefing following his meeting with 
the President to discuss Honduras—by John 


D. Negroponte, U.S. Ambassador to Hondu- 
ras 


Statement by the President: 

Agreement with the congressional Republi- 
can leadership for a budget deficit reduction 
package (as read to reporters in the Rose 
Garden) 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released March 16 


Advance text: 

Toast of the President at the luncheon for 
Prime Minister Garret FitzGerald of Ire- 
land 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 12 


SJ. Res. 161 / Public Law 98-230 

A joint resolution to designate the month of 
April 1984, as “National Child Abuse Pre- 
vention Month”. 


Approved March 14 


S. 2354 / Public Law 98-231 

An act to rename the “River of No Return 
Wilderness” in the State of Idaho as the 
“Frank Church—River of No Return Wil- 
derness’”’. 


SJ. Res. 112 / Public Law 98-232 

A joint resolution to proclaim the month of 
March 1984, as “National Social Work 
Month”. 


SJ. Res. 225 / Public Law 98-233 

A joint resolution designating the month of 
March 1984 as “National Eye Donor 
Month”. 


H.R. 1750 / Private Law 98-10 
An act for the relief of Apolonio P. Tuma- 
mao and others. 


Approved March 16 


SJ. Res. 205 / Public Law 98-234 
A joint resolution authorizing and request- 
ing the President to designate the second 
full week in March 1984 as “National 
Employ the Older Worker Week”. 
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